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PROMOTION OF TEACHERS ON MERIT 


There is probably no doubt in the mind of anyone that 
teachers ought to be treated on their merits in such matters 
as promotions and assignments of positions. There is very 
grave doubt in the minds of many teachers as to the possi- 
bility of devising a system which will make possible promotion 
strictly on merit. The phrase “merit system” is therefore a 
common cause of heated discussion and disagreement. Every- 
one is in favor of the merit system in the abstract; many are 
opposed to any merit system that has yet been devised. 
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The Boston school system has just issued through its 
Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement 
a very useful document giving an account in detail of the 
steps taken last year in the effort to devise a way of ascer- 
taining and recording merit. Furthermore, the bulletin tells 
how the plan was put into operation. 

First, the report points out the necessity of some kind of 
system. The appointing officer, at least in a large school 
system, cannot know personally the very large number of 
people involved. Even if he could, the complexity of the 
situation would be baffling and would call for clearly statable 
grounds for each classification. The personal judgment of a 
single supervisor needs to be put in such a way that the whole 
group of people affected will understand, as well as be com- 
pelled to accept, the verdict. 

The merit system is necessary, too, in order to safeguard 
the rights of the public. Teachers must come to recognize 
that they are not the only, nor even the most interested, 
parties to a promotion scheme. This matter is clearly stated 
in the following paragraph: 

Many teachers who now hold eligibility certificates received them when 
the requirements were lower than they now are. A few of these teachers 
are not only not now qualified for promotion, but according to the assistant 
superintendent in charge are not at the present time doing satisfactory 
work in their present positions. A considerable number of those teachers 
who hold eligibility certificates have received them from the Board of Sup- 
erintendents. They have been given such certificates on the basis of having 
attained a minimum standard of achievement defined in terms of educa- 
tional experience and professional study and measured by an examination. 
Naturally some teachers barely meet the minimum requirement, while 
others could easily reach a much higher standard. One of the logical 
results of a generous policy of issuing eligibility certificates according to 
a minimum standard is to grant a large number of certificates and thereby 
qualify for appointment many more persons than can ever hope to be 
appointed. In view of these circumstances, it becomes one of the functions 


of a plan of promotion on merit to determine the relative professional 
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worth of candidates who have received eligibility certificates from the Board 
of Superintendents. 


The problem of promotion which first arose was that of 
appointing certain new principals, or masters, as they are 
called in Boston. In order to set up a system which would 
be regarded as fair, the possible candidates for these positions 
and the principals then in office in the various schools of the 
city were asked to fill out blanks defining their ideas on the 
qualifications that should be required and on the methods 
which should be adopted in making the appointments. Meet- 
ings were held for the discussion of these matters. 

It will not be possible to take up here all the details of 
this procedure. One interesting paragraph dealing with the 
opinions of the possible candidates will show how the discus- 
sion even of personal selfish interests wavers back and forth 
when all sides are carefully considered: 


Some submasters felt that a submaster in a school where a vacancy 
occurs should be considered as having preferential claim to appointment 
as principal in that school. It was pointed out that the pursuit of such a 
policy would limit the possibilities of a submaster for promotion to master 
his own school, and would tend to make impossible any general plan for 
making promotions on a city-wide basis. It was agreed, however, that 
the submaster in a school where a vacancy occurs should always have con- 
sideration, but that the appointment should be made by the superintendent 
in accordance with the merit list of candidates. 


The conclusion reached by these conferences is expressed 
in the following general paragraphs: 


Ratings of candidates for principalships shall be secured from the 
supervising assistant superintendent, the master of the district, and another 
assistant superintendent. 

Appointments to principalships should be made according to the 
ratings of candidates, those having the highest ratings being appointed first. 
Ratings being equal, however, candidates who have served longest in 
Boston should be appointed first. 
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The principals having been disposed of, an elaborate 
study was made of the various score-cards which have been 
devised for rating teachers. Boyce’s card and the cards of 
other investigators were studied. Comparisons were made of 
the judgments of officers in the Boston system who had been 
rating teachers and a comprehensive, composite plan was 
worked out. 

A final quotation gives in a very concrete way a view of 
the difficulties which any school system encounters which 
puts such a plan into operation: 


To be successful, any plan for the rating of teachers must command 
the respect of those who are rated. They must have confidence in the 
professional judgment and disinterestedness of those who do the rating. 
The expressions of confidence from those in the service in the plan of pro- 
motion which is being worked out reinforce the general opinion that worthy 
candidates would strongly indorse such a plan. A rational plan of promo- 
tion on merit means the minimizing of the chances of the less meritorious 
candidates, and thereby increases the chances of promotion of those who 
should be promoted. It may be taken for granted that the ne’er-do-wells 
will be opposed to any plan of promotion on merit. It may be assumed, 
further, that any plan of promotion on merit will be attacked from time 
to time, however successful it may be. This is not only true of promotion 
after appointment to service, but it is also true of the merit lists of candi- 
dates for initial appointment to service. The Board of Superintendents 
and the School Committee have found it necessary from time to time to 
meet the objections and the attacks which have been made on the validity 
of merit lists. Although general testimony is strikingly otherwise, some 
principals of Boston schools still feel that they obtained better teachers 
when they were allowed freedom in making their selection than they now 
obtain according to the present plan. 


The bulletin makes it evident that those who are advo- 
cates of the merit system have a good deal of careful study 
and planning ahead of them if they are to justify their con- 
tention that all classification of teachers should be on merit. 
Many hopeful optimists depend on mere phrases and expect 
these to accomplish educational reforms for them. Merit 
must be defined in terms of a practical, workable plan. 
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This Yournal is so fully committed to the merit system 
and so anxious to promote its wise introduction that it wel- 
comes the opportunity of giving publicity to the Boston report 
and of inviting any superintendent who has contributed to the 
solution of the problem to use its pages in letting other school 
administrators know how he operates. 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


The action of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
declaring the Federal Child Labor Law unconstitutional came 
at a time which makes it especially important for all who 
are interested in the proper development of children to be 
active in favor of some kind of national check on the exploi- 
tation of children. The urgent demands of industry at the 
present time create a double temptation in the direction of the 
employment of children who ought to be in school. Indeed, 
it is requiring every effort of our national authorities 
and of local authorities to keep the schools going at their 
usual level. If there were no withdrawal from schools on 
account of the attractions of abnormally high wages or of 
public demand for commodities, the child labor situation 
would be grave because of the lack of teachers and the restric- 
tions on the building of school houses. The National Child 
Labor Committee has accordingly started a campaign for 
legislation which shall deal with the problem as an emergency 
matter. The constitutionality of a law passed by Congress 
as a war measure would not be called in question and it would 
temporarily accomplish what the old Child Labor Law aimed 
to accomplish, until such time as students of the problem can 
formulate with the aid of national legislators a suitable law 
for the times of peace and ordinary industrial activities. 

The appropriateness of such a special measure becomes 
the more evident when one considers that the federal govern- 
ment is at the present time engaged in a large number of 
educational enterprises all of which make it perfectly clear 
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that the conduct of the war is dependent upon the success of 
educational institutions. The War Department has practi- 
cally taken over the colleges of the United States and is using 
them as preparatory schools for the officers’ training camps. 
This action on the part of the War Department came at a 
time when the colleges were in many cases in desperate straits 
because of the withdrawal of students. Another note in the 
present issue of this Fournal calls attention to the imperative 
necessity of some kind of concerted action in the training of 
teachers. These and other evidences can be offered to show 
that the federal government is certainly concerned in the 
organization of the nation’s educational institutions. These 
evident and recognized national contacts with education go 
far to reinforce the general statement which no one would be 
disposed to deny that education is important not only as a 
war measure, but also as a matter of general social welfare. 
The National Child Labor Committee ought to have the 
vigorous support of every member of the teaching profession. 
The following statement issued by this Committee refers to a 
recent article by Professor Parkinson in the Chi/d Labor Bulletin: 

Congress will be able to pass a constitutional child labor law, in spite of 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the first federal law, according to 
Professor Thomas I. Parkinson, Director of the Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund, Columbia University. Mr. Parkinson has drafted a new bill 
which has been introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Keating as a war measure and which is printed in full in the current number 
of the Child Labor Bulletin. “If this measure should be adopted,” says 
Mr. Parkinson, “it would effectively control the premature and excessive 
employment of children during the war and would permit of careful study 
of the whole situation as a basis for permanent legislation to take the place 
of the original act. Indeed, it might happen that a war measure would be 
effective until a favorable opportunity is presented for a review by the 
Supreme Court of its decision.” 

The Bulletin presents important data showing the effect of the war 
on the children of the belligerent countries. The past few months have 


seen a startling increase in the amount of child labor in this country. In 
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some states the number of work permits issued to children in two months 
has exceeded the number ever before issued in an entire year. The efforts 
that England and other countries are now making to correct conditions 
due to neglect of the children in the first years of the war are reviewed in 
the Bulletin. 


SECURING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Many school systems have opened this autumn without 
a full quota of teachers. The report comes from superinten- 
dents in small towns that the large cities have drawn away 
their teachers in large numbers during vacation. One super- 
intendent in a city employing forty teachers reports that he 
lost eight teachers during the last two weeks of vacation to 
a neighboring large city system. Another superintendent 
of a system employing thirty teachers found it necessary to 
begin the school year with five vacancies. This resulted in 
an increase in the size of classes and a shifting of the super- 
vision so as to put some supervisors directly into the class- 
rooms. The city of Indianapolis has found it necessary to 
reduce very materially the supervisory staff and to dispense 
with a number of the special teachers. These concrete cases 
illustrate a situation which is nationwide. 

The lack of any adequate agency in this country to deal 
with an emergency of this sort is painfully evident. The 
Bureau of Education of the United States has issued a number 
of bulletins which call the attention of the country to the 
conditions that exist, but these bulletins make it clear that 
the appeal must in all cases be made to authorities that are 
local. Whether the appeals will be effective or not will 
depend entirely upon the wisdom and resources of local 
boards and state boards. Furthermore, the appeals are in 
some cases of a type which indicates that the action to be 
taken is of a purely temporary character. One type of 
discussion which has been precipitated by a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education may be referred to as indicating the 
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general character of the situation. The Bureau urged the 
employment of married women. This has been opposed in 
some quarters by those who have called attention to the fact 
that the employment of married women may result in a 
lowering of the professional standards of teachers. It is 
argued that married women will bring into the school systems 
a type of training that belong to the last decade and in some 
cases to an even more remote period. Furthermore, since 
they can afford to work at a salary somewhat less than the 
single woman who is entirely dependent upon her earnings 
for her maintenance and for the maintenance of possible 
dependents, the scale of salaries will be set not by the demands 
of the independent teacher, but rather by the possibilities of 
cheap service of a group of people not in reality assimilated 
into the general industrial situation. Evidently issues thus 
raised are by no means easy to settle and the action taken at 
various centers will be discordant. 

In the meantime the Bureau is exercising all of its influence 
in the direction of a change in the policy of cities. The 
following bulletin recently issued gives a statement of the 
attitude of the Bureau: 

Repeal the married teacher regulation, says Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Reports from some cities indicated that a few school boards have not 
yet taken action to abolish the rule barring married women from teaching. 
This rule never did have much to recommend it, and the war has made it 
impossible of enforcement. Every woman who is a good teacher is needed, 
and marriage is no bar. 

One teacher writes to the Bureau of Education: “I wish to call your 
attention to a situation which prevails throughout the Middle West and 
urge your influence to remedy this injustice. As you know most of the 
large cities will not employ married women as teachers in the high schools. 
As you also know the War Department has placed in Class I all men whose 
wives are educated to earn a living. Many of these women were teachers 
in the larger high schools. These positions are now closed to us and we 


must teach in a small town—several subjects in which we are indifferently 
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prepared—at a small wage—all because we have husbands who are giving 
themselves in answer to their country’s call. Is this exactly fair? Kansas 
City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., Topeka, Kans., and many other cities have 
courteously returned all applications saying they employ no married women.” 

For the information of school boards that may not have seen 
Commissioner Claxton’s statement of March 8, 1918, appealing to married 
teachers to return to schools, the Bureau is asking that the following 
paragraph be reprinted: ‘There are in the country scores of thousands 
of persons, mostly women, of good scholarship and professional training, 
who have had successful experience as teachers, but who have retired from 
active service. Many of these might render valuable service again in the 
school. As a means of relief in the present crisis, I recommend that they 
be called again into active service and that laws, ordinances, and regulations 
of school boards prohibiting married women from teaching in the public 
schools be suspended or repealed.” 


The present writer is by no means opposed to the policy 
of employing properly qualified married women who will take 
up teaching in a professional spirit. It is his belief that the 
teaching profession and society at large ought to take advan- 
tage of the experience of many women who by their domestic 
duties have been for a time removed from the teaching 
profession. If the step recommended by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is actually taken in many cities, there ought to be a very 
careful study of the method of selecting and appointing this 
new type of teacher, and the privileges and obligations of 
this group of teachers should be clearly defined. The diffi- 
culty does not arise from the employment of such teachers, 
but from the danger of reduction in economic and educational 
standards in order to bring these women into the teaching 
profession. The whole situation makes it perfectly clear 
that we do not know at the present time what ought to be 
the economic status of the teacher; and the teaching profes- 
sion is not in a position through the aid of any general public 
agency to enforce its claims and work out equitable relations 
between teachers and the public. No clearer exhibition than 
this could be given of the urgent necessity for the creation of 
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a national Department of Education which can adequately 
cope with broad general problems of this type. 

Another plea of the Bureau of Education which is very 
much clearer in its justification is that the teaching profession 
recognize the importance of recruiting for its ranks from the 
student body now passing through the schools. It is a notable 
fact in our American education that teachers very seldom 
encourage their brightest students to enter the profession. 
Unless the teaching profession is recruited, the competitions 
that come from the commercial world will ultimately deplete 
the ranks to the point of actual disaster. The Bureau’s 
comments on this matter are as follows: 


On the character and ability of the teachers everything depends, says 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in urging boys and 
girls to enter normal schools and prepare for teaching this year. 

Besides the thousands of men who have been drafted or have volunteered 
for service in the army, other thousands of men and many thousands of 
women have quit the work of teaching for employment in industries, com- 
merce, civil service, and clerical positions where they are paid better than 
for teaching. As the war continues and as the cost of living increases, and 
the demand for services of the kind teachers can render grows larger, the 
numbers of teachers leaving the schools for other employment will become still 
greater and this tendency is likely to continue long after the war is over unless 
the salaries of teachers should be increased far beyond the present average. 
How are their places to be filled? By trained or by untrained teachers? 

Unless the attendance at the normal schools and in departments of 
education in colleges and universities is much increased, most of these 
places must be filled by men and women without professional knowledge 
and with no special training for their work. In this case the character of 
the schools will inevitably deteriorate and the time of the children and the 
money appropriated for education will be to a large extent wasted. It is, 
therefore, very important that for next year and for many years to come 
there should be more students in these schools for the preparation of teachers 
than there have ever been. Thousands of boys and girls who have finished 
their high-school work might and should render their country a high type of 
patriotic service by entering these schools next fall, winter, or spring to 
prepare themselves for the work of teaching in the elementary and 


secondary schools. 
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SELECTING A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


The office of superintendent of schools has grown in impor- 
tance in recent years because it has come to be very widely 
recognized that the conduct of a school system, like the con- 
duct of any great undertaking, is the business of experts. 
The Board of Education representing the people cannot con- 
duct the schools themselves. They must employ someone to 
do the work. It is their duty to see that the interests of the 
public are safeguarded and one of their most important duties 
is that of appointing the technical experts who are to carry 
on the schools. The selection of a superintendent in one of 
the largest cities of the country becomes, therefore, a matter 
of the first importance. That this selection should be free 
from all taint of politics will be recognized without any argu- 
ment by all who are interested in public institutions. Any 
failure on the part of a Board of Education to make it per- 
fectly clear that the selection of the superintendent is on the 
highest level will jeopardize the standing of the Board with 
its own community and with the country at large. 

The Board of Education of the city of Chicago has for 
some time past been involved in controversies so complicated 
and bitter that it is perfectly evident to every observer that 
the public interests are in grave jeopardy. Even assuming that 
every action of the Board has been of the most high-minded 
type, it is the obligation of this group of representatives 
of the public to proceed in a matter so delicate as that 
of the selection of a superintendent in a fashion to command 
public confidence. Indeed, the interests of the superintendent 
appointed to take charge of the schools of Chicago ought to 
have led the Board of Education to proceed with deliberation 
in its appointment of a successor to Mr. Shoop, who was 
removed by sudden death from the office to which he was 
appointed a year and a half ago. 

The example which has been set by two or three of the 
leading cities of the United States in recent years on the 
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occasion of the selection of a superintendent is an example 
of careful and wide consideration of many candidates. Cleve- 
land and New York not only gave wide consideration to 
possible candidates, but consulted in the largest possible way 
the leading educators of the United States and gave heed to 
the suggestions which came from these educators. It may 
be said that it has come to be the practice of wise and well- 
organized boards of education in the large cities to proceed in 
some such fashion as was suggested to the Board of Education 
of the city of Chicago by the Public Education Association 
and a number of other organizations in the city which 
are concerned with the development of the public schools. 
A letter was addressed to this Board by a group of the most 
representative city organizations. This letter was signed by 
the Political Action Committee of the Union League Club, 
the president of the Chicago Woman’s Club, the vice-president 
of the Woman’s City Club, the president of the Public 
Education Association, the president of the City Club, and a 
representative of the Citizens’ Association. The letter was 
as follows: 

The most important single duty which the law places on the Board 
of Education is that of electing a Superintendent of Schools. 

The law also gives to the Superintendent large powers and responsi- 
bilities. When it is remembered that public expenditures for schools are 
nearly one-half of the City’s total expenditures, that there are around 
10,000 persons employed in the schools, and that there are about 300,000 
children enrolled in the classes, there can be no question that the citizens 
of Chicago have a right to ask the Board to secure the ablest possible person 
to fill the office of Superintendent of Schools. 

Controversies which have arisen within the public school system of late 
years make it imperative that the Board of Education proceed in the selection 
of a Superintendent in such a way as to command for the new official and 
for the Board itself the public confidence which is essential to a successful 
administration. 

The head of the Chicago school system should have as much special 


training and ability as the most responsible head of a railroad or other 
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great corporation. There are very few persons in the country who are 
large enough for this great office. In order to find the proper person we 
recommend that your honorable body appoint a consulting commission 
made up of educational experts who can advise the Board in its choice. 
The Board will then be recognized by the City as having put itself on record 
as seeking the highest possible level of merit. The person elected, the 
Board, and the City cannot fail to profit from the confidence thus created. 

In order to make this recommendation definite we urge that a consult- 
ing commission of seven be appointed consisting of three superintendents 
of leading public school systems, two presidents of public normal schools 
and two representatives of colleges and universities. This commission 
should canvass the whole field including possible candidates from the Chicago 
system itself. We suggest that such an advisory commission be made up 
of persons of the type represented by the following list: 

(Here followed a list which made it easy for even the Chicago Board 
to get into contact with educators of the highest rank.) 


The reply of the president of the Board of Education is 
worth recording because it shows how utterly that officer 
and anyone whom he may represent failed to understand the 
situation with which they were dealing. The Board pro- 
ceeded in fact, after sending this letter back to the citizens’ 
associations, without any consultation whatsoever with any- 
one outside of its own group. The letter from the president 
of the Board, which shows on its face what this Board is, 
is as follows: 

I am in receipt of your joint note dated August 19th, the subject-matter 
of which appears in the newspapers of August 27th. 

Your proposal to take the authority vested by the law of the State of 
Illinois in the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, comprised of 
eleven members, and place it in the hands of a private consulting commis- 
sion of seven members, a majority of whom live outside of Illinois, and are 
in no way responsible to the taxpayers of Chicago, is no doubt well meant, 
but in direct conflict with both the letter and the spirit of our statute and 
the prescribed duties of the school board members. 

Sections 129 and 130 of the new school law provide that: 


Sec. 129. ‘‘The Board of Education shall, by a vote of a majority of 
the full membership of the Board, appoint as executive officers, a 
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Superintendent of Schools, who shall have general charge and 
control, subject to the approval of the Board of Education, of the 
Education Department and of the employes therein of the public 
schools;” etc. 

Sec. 130. “The Superintendent of Schools shall prescribe and control, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education, the courses of 
study, textbooks, educational apparatus and equipment, discipline 
in and conduct of the schools, and shall perform such other duties 
as the Board may by rule prescribe, pertaining to the Education 
Department. Appointments, promotions and transfers of teachers, 
principals, assistant and district superintendents, and all other 
employes in the teaching force, shall be made, sites shall be selected, 
schoolhouses located thereon and plans for the same approved, 
and textbooks and educational apparatus and equipment shall be 
adopted and purchased by the Board of Education, only upon 
the recommendation of the Superintendent of Schools, unless it 
be by a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Board;” etc. 


It will be seen by the foregoing that the Superintendent of Schools shall 
not only be appointed by the Board, but that the Board shares jointly with 
him the responsibility for the performance of all the functions of his office. 

The members of the Board of Education have registered on oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and of the State of Illinois, 
and to perform their duties as school trustees to the best of their ability. 
One of those duties specifically laid down in the law is the appointment 
of a Superintendent of Schools. 

You state in your letter that “There can be no question that the citizens 
of Chicago have a right to ask the Board to secure the ablest possible person 
to fill the office of Superintendent of Schools.” They have, and that is the 
request the Board, in my opinion, will heed, of its own initiative and on 


its own responsibility. 














THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE, I! 


JOHN W. WITHERS 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 





I have been asked to present to you in as concrete and 
detailed a way as possible the methods of training teachers which 
are pursued in St. Louis. It is always a little embarrassing to 
talk about one’s own work, but I know you will sympathize 
with me and be patient with me as I try to present the matter. 

Of course, as we all know, the training of teachers may be 
regarded from two points of view; the preliminary training— 
the training antecedent to appointment—and then the training 
in service. The type of training concerning which I have been 
asked to speak chiefly is the training of teachers in service, 
but, in order that we may understand the method of training 
teachers in service in our own city of St. Louis, it will be 
necessary for me to speak briefly of the training of teachers 
prior to their appointment and of the principles by which we 
select them, because these have a bearing on what we attempt 
to do for them after we have certificated them and appointed 
them to service in the schools. 

In solving a problem of this kind every superintendent and 
principal realizes that the first thing to do is to take as careful 
account as possible of the conditions that prevail in one’s own 
city. What we attempt to do for teachers in service depends 
on the native ability of the teachers themselves, on the care 
with which they have been selected, on the training that they 
have had at the time they enter the service, on the professional 
attitude which they themselves have, and on the readiness 


tDelivered July 16, 1918, as one of a series of lectures given during Superintendents’ 
Week at the University of Chicago. 
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with which they co-operate in any effort made by the superin- 
tendent. Of course, these conditions will vary in different 
cities. 

In St. Louis we had a set of conditions for which I was not 
in any sense responsible that helped us very much in reaching 
such a solution as we have achieved. In the days of Dr. Harris, 
when he was superintendent of schools in St. Louis, there was 
organized a society known as the St. Louis Society of Peda- 
gogy which was made up of the school people of the city— 
high-school teachers and elementary teachers, the principals, 
supervisors, assistant superintendents, and the superintendent 
himself. Indeed, as the society grew, persons were drawn in 
from outside the city. The suburban systems encouraged 
their teachers to become members of this society. The society 
was an excellent influence in a great many ways. It stimu- 
lated interest in pedagogical questions. It has in it the spirit 
of Dr. Harris. There was in it also the spirit of Susan E. Blow 
and of Superintendent Soldan. So there grew out of the spirit 
of these leaders a certain attitude toward the work of teachers 
and toward the problems of the city at large. The society was 
advantaged by the fact that it had no official connection what- 
soever with the administration of the school system. What 
went on in that society in the discussions from Saturday to 
Saturday was not determined in any sense by the superintend- 
ent or his staff. It consequently became a sort of safety valve 
for the system. One could attend the meetings and say 
whatever he pleased to say and say it as emphatically as he 
desired to say it. The society was also excellent in that it had 
a reflex influence on the superintendents themselves. It was 
well for the superintendents to be present at the meetings and 
hear what the other school officers had to say and also to hear 
what was criticized. But it had its drawbacks, its limitations, 
and to these I must call attention. The types of work 
undertaken, of course, changed according to the mood of those 
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who happened to have charge of the organization, and in time 
the teachers became satisfied with a sort of supe icial study of 
their educational problems, and growth was not sufficiently 
apparent. 

In addition, then, to the influence of the Society of Pedagogy 
which created a certain attitude toward the work of teaching, 
which made the solution of our problem easier, there was also 
in vogue in St. Louis when I first came a practice which was 
very influential in stimulating a desire to know more than the 
teachers found themselves possessing as a result of their 
preliminary training. That was a Saturday study class. The 
plan was inaugurated by Mr. Soldan to have the teachers 
come to the Central High School and later to the Harris 
Teachers College on Saturday morning. Demonstration lessons 
were given in their presence by the assistant superintendent 
who happened to be in charge of the particular subject under 
consideration. These demonstration lessons were observed and 
studied and to some extent criticized, and the apprentice 
teachers were called upon to report their conclusions with 
reference to the type of instruction which they had witnessed. 
Of course, this gave the assistant superintendent an opportunity 
to bring before the teachers the sort of thing he was standing 
for in the particular part of the system for which he was 
responsible, and as time went on a large number of teachers 
already appointed and in service attended these meetings in 
addition to the teachers in training. This class created a 
certain attitude toward the problems of teaching which we 
found later to be influential and valuable. In addition we 
had the regular principals’ meeting, and there were many 
principals who had a professional attitude. These exercised a 
great influence in the meetings. Hence we had in St. Louis a 
number of influences at work before we began the present 
system of training teachers in service, and these influences 
ought to be considered and valued at their true worth. Any 
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other school system or strong superintendent undoubtedly 
will find, if he looks far enough, tendencies which he can 
capitalize in the direction of better training for the teachers in 
service. 

Then came on the scene the Harris Teachers College. The 
College was established in 1904, and it was established for 
certain definite purposes. The old normal school had been 
discontinued, and the supply of teachers had run short. It 
was found that the practice of going outside for teachers—the 
“open-market” method—was not successful. After some legal 
questions had been settled, it was decided that the city should 
undertake the training of its own teachers; and the College 
was established on a rather interesting foundation. The legal 
opinion by which it was established was of this sort: That 
the public school system of the city of St. Louis had no right 
to take the money which was appropriated for purposes of 
elementary and high-school education and use that money for 
the training of teachers unless it was found that the school 
system could render better service to the elementary school 
and the high school by using the money in that way than it 
could if it simply continued the “‘open-market” method of 
supplying teachers. In other words, when it had been decided 
that the “open-market” method had failed and when the 
Board of Education had established a training school for the 
purpose of bettering the school system, it became evident that 
the Board of Education could use this new institution for any 
service which would directly improve the public schools. 
Consequently the principle on which the College was established 
opened up the way for us to do a large number of things of 
which we had not thought at first. In other words, we could 
give training to teachers; we could give training to janitors if 
they needed it, if their service to the system would be improved 
thereby; we could train our nurses and we could train our 
principals by giving courses and supplying lecturers. 
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With reference to the type of work which was undertaken 
in preparing teachers for the elementary grades, just a few 
words; then I pass on to consider the bearing of that on the 
question of the training of teachers in service. Our first 
problem is always to select the right sort of teacher. We 
found out that the supply of teachers was so short that we 
thought it necessary at first to take the graduates of our 
high schools, no matter from what rank in their schools they 
might come. Any graduate of a St. Louis high school could 
in the early years enter the Harris Teachers College. How- 
ever, we found after a few years of training that a certain 
percentage of candidates failed, and after making a careful 
study of these failures we found that of the failures who came 
to us from the high schools about 95 per cent were in the 
lowest third of the class in the high school from which they 
graduated. That gave us our cue as to the selection of the 
material. The number of candidates also increased, render- 
ing it possible for us to make a choice. We finally decided 
to put the new standard of entrance at the lower limit of the 
upper two-thirds of the graduates from our high schools. 
That is to say, any young woman who graduated from a 
St. Louis high school and ranked for four years in the upper 
two-thirds of her class could enter the Harris Teachers Col- 
lege without any more ado, provided that she passed the 
necessary physical examination. This principle of choice has 
succeeded in securing for us a very superior type of young 
womanhood, and we find that we have a type of material 
that we can make use of in carrying forward any scheme that 
we may see fit to inaugurate in the College and later in the 
schools. Consider a young woman who has the habit of 
succeeding who has been selected through the high-school 
course because whenever she meets a difficulty she does not 
yield; if she does not win out the first time in college and the 
teaching profession, she tries again and again. On the other 
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hand, consider a person who has been in the habit of failing, 
who will try once, but, failing that time, will not try again, 
who is accustomed to failure, or even habituated to failure; 
it will be found that such is a very undesirable individual to 
try to make into a teacher. Hence the method of selection 
is an important part of our plan. 

After the candidates are selected we give them two years 
of training. The first year is given to courses at the College 
itself and to some work in an observation school. During 
the third half-year the student is sent out into the school 
system to apprentice in one of the Class A schools under a 
principal who has shown himself to be an excellent trainer 
of teachers. Here the teacher in training teaches and 
observes in every one of the grades from the first through the 
eighth. She is criticized and helped by every teacher with 
whom she works. She teaches half the time and observes 
half. She is criticized by the primary supervisor, who is 
also a helper, and by the special-subject supervisor. When 
she finishes that half-year of work she returns to the College 
for a final half-year during which her work is based on the 
experiences she has had during her apprentice term. The 
plan helps to bind the entire school system together. It 
prevents the training school from becoming isolated, as some- 
times happens if the entire training is given over to one insti- 
tution, with one local elementary school to be used for prac- 
tice. Furthermore, if the training school had no real relation 
with the schools other than that in the College itself, there 
would be a tendency on the part of the principal who did 
not get the best results with the product of the normal school 
to criticize, to say that the training is not good work. If the 
principal is made responsible for one-fourth of the training, 
as he is under our plan, then he takes a different attitude; 


then he is careful. 
The plan has another great advantage in that it keeps alli 
the teachers in contact with the Teachers College. The young 
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teachers in training while going through the grades in the 
schools to which they are sent are observed very closely by 
the teacher; and if the college is worth anything at all it 
will come out in the work that they do in those grades under 
the observation of those teachers. The teachers themselves 
will discover it, and if the opportunity is given to them to go 
to that same institution they very quickly take advantage of 
it. We discovered that the influence of these apprentices 
was just of that sort. Sending forty or fifty apprentice 
teachers out into forty or fifty schools, one to a school, and 
allowing them to teach meant that every half-year something 
like four of five hundred teachers of the city were coming in 
contact with these young women, coming in contact with 
the spirit and influence of the training school, and in so far 
there would be generated a disposition on the part of the 
teachers in service to want to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity of further training which might be given by the normal 
school or the Teachers College. 

When we noted the influence of the old Society of Peda- 
gogy and also found that the young women were having an 
influence in the schools themselves, we decided to offer courses 
in what we called our extension department for teachers 
already in the system. This department was opened in 1906. 
We organized a few courses, selected the teachers, all of them 
members of the faculty, and obtained the permission of Dr. 
Soldan to announce these courses. This was done on Wed- 
nesday. On the next Monday the teachers assembled for 
work. We expected one hundred; instead we had seven 
hundred and seventy. They came with the idea of getting 
something, not because they were going to advance them- 
selves, secure promotion, or increase their salaries. They had 
acquired a certain sort of fear, an excellent thing in a school 
system. It is not physical fear that we want. Personal fear 
we do not want where the teachers hate to have the super- 
visor come around. But there is a type of fear which is very 
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important—the fear of not measuring up to expectations, the 
fear of not measuring up to the reasonable expectations of 
one’s associates and one’s superiors, and, still better, the fear 
of not measuring up to one’s own ideals which one has set 
for one’s self. There was a realization of the fact that there 
are some principles underlying teaching and supervision and 
that every teacher may learn these principles and use them 
in solving the problems of the classroom. There was a feeling 
on the part of the teacher that she did not know enough about 
her work to make the interpretation of the schoolroom situa- 
tions that her supervisor was inclined to make. She liked 
the supervisor and she feared that she would not measure 
up to his expectations. She realized that she would gain a 
certain kind of independence and a feeling of comfort if she 
could go to the same sort of source from which the supervisor 
got his principles of teaching and herself learn something of 
the same grounds of constructive criticism. 

In the years that have elapsed since we began the work 
down to the present time, on account of the large number of 
our teachers who have taken this training much of the fear 
is gone and there is coming a certain objective, scientific 
attitude toward teaching, a new professional spirit which we 
feel is very important and encouraging, a spirit which does 
not look merely to find out what somebody’s opinion may be, 
but a spirit which raises the question of what this thing 
objectively is, why the supervisor’s opinion is correct, and a 
spirit which makes it possible for all to discuss school prob- 
lems frankly and freely and to feel no offense when such a 


discussion takes place. 

Just a few words with reference to the method of carrying 
the work forward. As I said, we first organized winter courses 
to be given in the afternoon of school days. We did not 
wish to interfere with the Society of Pedagogy, which held 
its meetings on Saturday. The Society later withdrew from 
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that type of work, and then we were allowed to organize 
extension courses on Saturday morning. We extended our 
work in that way, giving winter courses in the afternoons of 
school days and on Saturday mornings. After two years we 
organized our summer course for teachers, and we found that 
this was the best part of the extension work because the 
teacher was freer, fresh and active and vigorous, and could do 
the work very much better in the summer school. 

We carried the courses forward for a number of years 
without any far-reaching plans for future study or credit. 
We did not know whether the work would be of such a nature 
that college credit ought to be allowed. We arranged our 
courses, published our bulletins, and asked the teachers to 
come and enroll in classes, giving them only a week to make 
their elections. We found that that was not getting the result 
that we ought to secure. The work was too aimless. It 
needed to be made progressive, and we began to organize the 
work in such a way that every teacher could have an aim and 
work toward that aim. We organized the courses into cycles 
of six years each, so that a teacher by looking at this arrange- 
ment of courses could decide six years in advance when she 
could get any course she wanted and could decide with cer- 
tainty in order that she might plan her work for any purpose 
she had in mind. If she wanted to be a primary supervisor 
or a music supervisor, she could prepare for that position. 
She could arrange her courses, with the consent of the faculty, 
with that end in view. We have also planned for extension 
lecturers, bringing to the teachers the best talent that could 
be secured anywhere in the United States. We have had 
representatives of the University of Chicago and of Teachers 
College, Columbia, on our programs and even educators from 
abroad. The chief purpose of that work is to stimulate 
interest in certain lines of work in which we wish to establish 
permanent courses. For example, when we wanted to stimu- 
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late an interest in educational sociology, we secured Professor 
Suzzallo to give courses of ten lectures each on educational 
sociology. When we wanted to stimulate interest in the 
psychology of school subjects, we secured Director Judd. 

One question which arose was the question whether in 
organizing the work of our extension department we could 
include supervisors and principals as well as the teachers in 
our plans for continued study and training. Our answer was 
emphatically yes. With that purpose in view we organized a 
principals’ class, and we have had it in operation for some seven 
or eight years. To this the principals voluntarily give up their 
Saturday mornings. We study questions of supervision; we 
study school administration, taking advantage of anything 
that is best in educational literature and by studies in our own 
schools making all the members of the class aware of the ways 
in which they can apply new educational methods and sound 
principles to their own work of supervision. 

Another question is: Should we provide a stimulus by 
promising a teacher who takes a certain amount of voluntary 
work that we will promote her or increase her salary? 
Emphatically, no. It takes attention away from the end on 
which we want to concentrate attention. We aim to cultivatea 
professional interest. We find that it is not necessary, in order 
to stimulate this sort of spirit, to offer to increase the teacher’s 
salary for so much work done in extension. We want the idea 
of merit absolutely to predominate in the school system. We 
want that notion to be the fundamental one. We want the 
teacher to expect promotion, not for some service outside the 
school system, but for some service for which she receives pay. 
Whatever she does that results in actual improvement in class- 
room teaching will be evident, but to say to her, “We will 
promote you provided you take so much training in the Harris 
Teachers College,” would be a vital mistake; hence we do not 
offer any such reward as the increased pay and the certainty of 
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promotion. To be sure, the courses often contribute indirectly 
to promotion through their contribution to classroom efficiency, 
but the promotion comes only when efficiency is shown. 

We organize many courses with a view to equipping teachers 
of experience for new and more elaborate types of work. We 
are discovering that we have a great variety of types of service 
which are different from the ordinary work of teaching the 
normal child in the elementary grades, and we are arranging 
to separate these special types of service. For example, we 
have work with defective children and with crippled children; 
we have the work that was done by teachers promoted into the 
junior high school. In these special lines we make provision 
for promotion. We also try in every case to give prompt 
recognition to actual schoolroom merit. As a result, we give 
the teacher ample opportunity to move forward, not because 
she takes the extension work, but because she demonstrates 
her ability to do the kind of thing she is employed to do at the 
time she is employed to do it. 

I have tried to present the general plan of organization of 
the work of the Harris Teachers College, the types of service 
that we try to render. In the next discussion I shall endeavor 
to draw some further conclusions regarding our own school 
system and apply our experience to other systems. 








THE BUILDING PRINCIPAL IN THE SURVEYS 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
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“As is the principal, so is the school,” wrote Chancellor 
Elliott in the report of the New York school survey. The 
principal is near enough to the actual teaching to control 
detailed procedure, to adapt it to the special needs of his 
district, and to keep the work on a high plane of efficiency. 
Unlike the teachers who have to do only with special grades 
or subjects, he is responsible for a large general program of 
education covering many grades and subjects. The principal 
is therefore in a position to wield a tremendous influence in 
the conduct of a school system. If he is active and efficient, 
the work of a building will be of a high character; if he is 
passive, inefficient, or a mere “odd-job man” around the 
premises, then the work becomes but stagnation or confusion. 

This strategic position of the principal, however, is scarcely 
recognized in the survey reports. In many or even most 
reports such topics as janitors, fire escapes, supplies, toilet- 
rooms, blackboards, etc., receive more extended treatment 
than the functions, qualifications, and relations of the building 
principal. 

There are certain exceptions to this general neglect in the 
survey reports from which the recommendations contained in 
this article are taken. But even in the reports that have 
handled the topic most adequately the treatment is usually 
but brief and general. Only in certain regions of the wide 
field of his responsibilities do they specify detailed functions 
or qualifications or relationships. Our profession has a large 
assortment of standards to apply in the judgment of buildings, 
or business management, or the work of the teacher in the 
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classroom;(but it seems that we have relatively few clarified 
ideas as to the nature and place of the principal’s work within 
the system. ) The survey reports are comparatively full where 
such accepted standards are numerous; they are brief where 
standards are lacking. The dearth of treatment is symp- 
tomatic of a dearth of accepted ideas as to the specific 
things of a professional character that the principal should do. 

There is evident need, therefore, of a development of the “ 
theory relative to the principal’s functions. One task involved 
in such labors is the assembling of the ideas of expert educa- 
tional specialists. Of these the survey specialists constitute 
one class. Their conclusions have been developed, too, under 
favorable circumstances. On the one hand, they were, as they 
made the surveys, in intimate contact with practical situations, 
and involved in the practical labors of modifying those situa- 
tions for the better. On the other hand, since their ideas were 
to result in something other than mere discussion, since they 
were to commit themselves before the entire profession, and 
since, therefore, their professional future was dependent upon 
their presenting the right ideas, they were urgently impelled to 
the most complete and accurate formulation possible of their 
ideas. It is possible, therefore, that no portion of our 
professional literature relative to the principal has been more , 
carefully written than the little found in our survey reports. — 
Our purpose here is to assemble the central ideas of the 
surveyors as to the functions, qualifications, and relations of “ 
the building principal. 

The functions and relations of the principal as these are 
revealed in the survey reports can be grouped into certain 
general classes as follows: 


I. DIRECTION OF THE WORK 


The principal will give directions to teachers as to the work 
they are to do. In doing this the principal is not to be a mere 
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agent of communication transmitting the orders of the super- 
intendent to the teachers. The entire body of principals of a 
city is expected to bear the same general burden of educational 
responsibility that is borne by the superintendent. He formu- 
lates this responsibility in general terms and then delegates it 
to the body of principals for reduction to further details. Each 
principal is expected to reduce it to forms that meet the spe- 
cific needs of the pupils of his district. Upon this all survey 
reports are agreed: 

“The principal should be the real, not merely the nominal, 
head of his school” (McMurry, New York: 356). 

Principals bear responsibility for thought and initiative in 
the development of the work of their schools and of the school 
system as a whole (Cubberley, Portland: 31). 

Principals should be permitted large initiative as to the 
work within their buildings (Cubberley, Salt Lake City: 44-46). 

Principals and teachers “should take the initiative in making 
the curriculum in all subjects for their school’ (McMurry, 
New York: 356). 

“The principal will take the recommendations of the super- 
intendent as to courses of study; and, within the limits there 
defined, will work out the details of the course for himself so 
as to fit his special problems” (San Antonio: 182). 

“The authority of the [high-school] principal should be 
final on many things which concern the faculty, the curricula 
in the school, the professional spirit of the teachers, and the 
school’s community relationships” (San Francisco: 282). 

“They should be given larger authority and larger liberty 
in the management of their schools than they now possess” 
(special reference to Portland, Cubberley, Portland: 38). 

“Assuming that capable leaders have been selected as 
principals, with broad but clearly defined limits of discretion, 
responsibility, and authority, the board of education should keep 
its hands off, and leave the principals free within these limits 
to work out the problems of the schools” (San Francisco: 282). 

One thing to be provided the teachers by the principal i is 

“big, forceful, unshackled leadership with freedom and vision” 
(San Brancieco: 282). 
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Having this responsibility, the principal will then direct 
the details of the work in his building. 

While the principal must direct the building routine, his 
primary function is to direct and supervise instruction 
(McMurry, New York: 334). 

The principal is to see that the training given by the 
teachers of special grades and subjects is balanced, propor- 
tioned, and co-ordinated as dictated by the needs of the pupils 
(San Antonio: 135). 

But the principal will not direct arbitrarily any more than 
the superintendent. He will assume that his major burden of 
educational responsibility is to be delegated to his teachers. 
He is to formulate it in terms that are relatively general as 
compared with the detailed workings of the several class- 
rooms. He must expect the teachers then to take over the 
responsibility in the relatively general form in which he passes 
it on to them and to reduce it to specifics. This demands 
thought and initiative on their part. The task is really a 
co-operative one, the principal acting as leader of the pro- 
fessional group. 

Supervisors will secure the full co-operation of teachers in 
the development of educational plans and policies (Strayer, 
Butte: 98). 

In teachers’ meetings the principal should utilize to the 
full the ideas of teachers (McMurry, New York: 338). 

“The principal’s worth is to be judged primarily by his 
skill as a leader, as a teacher of teachers” (McMurry, New 
York: 335). 

The principal should permit a large degree of initiative 
to teachers in adjusting the work to the needs of their par- 
ticular classes (Van Sickle, Salt Lake City: 75). 


II. TRAINING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


This is merely indirect or long-range direction of the work. 
The principal is to see that the teachers so far as possible are 
prepared for self-direction and thus require only a minimum of 
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detailed directions from the principal. In either case the 
ultimate directing influence is the impersonal educational 
science. The principal may be the interpreter of this science 
and, standing at the teacher’s elbow, may spend his time in 
giving it over to her in the form of detailed directions. But, 
on the other hand, he may train her to read and interpret this 
impersonal science independently and thus receive her daily 
directions without a personal intermediary. The surveys are 
agreed that this preparation of the teachers for self-direction 
is a fundamental task of the principal. 

“Tt is the chief business of the supervisory corps in any 
school system to continue the training which teachers may 
have had in preparation for the work” (Strayer, Butte: 97). 

Four great functions of the principal are: To develop the 
teachers’ insight as to purposes; to assist them to right organi- 
zation of materials and methods; to instil in teachers a sense 
of relative values; and finally to develop in teachers powers of 
independent initiative and self-help (McMurry, New York: 334). 

The principals should direct the reading and study of two 
or three books each year by groups of their teachers (Cubberley, 
Portland: 37). 

The principal should employ teachers’ meetings for genuine 
vitalizing training of teachers (Cubberley, Portland: 39). 

The principal will in large measure utilize the daily work 
of the teachers as a basis of the training in service. He does 
this by assisting the teacher to see the educational principles 
involved in her daily labors. Naturally he must himself see 
them before he can do this. 

“Tt is one of the chief duties of the principals to make 
teachers better by watchful supervision and helpful criticism” 
(Judd, Cleveland: 49). 

“The supervision on the part of the principal that will 
strengthen the weak places in a teacher’s work is the best 
possible training for that teacher” (San Antonio: 219). 

The principal should give special supervisory attention 
to all new teachers for a year or two after appointment 


(Cubberley, Portland: 54). 
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III. INSPECTION 


As the principal directs, antecedent to the performance 
of the work, and as he prepares for and stimulates self-direc- 
tion on the part of teachers, the foundation of all of the work 
is laid. But in the present stage of the development of 
educational science it is often a rather insecure foundation. 
The teacher misunderstands directions, or misinterprets the 
science, or lacks the facilities for the work; or even the 
principal’s interpretation and direction may be fragmentary 
or erroneous. With a perfect science and perfect direction, 
results could be predetermined in the plans and direction. 
Supervisory inspection of procedure and results would scarcely 
be necessary. But under present conditions nothing of the 
sort is possible. The principal must keep a continual over- 
sight over both processes and results. He must first see 
that the processes at all times at least appear to be in obedi- 
ence to the educational science. He must detect any diver- 
gencies from the dictates of the science and in such cases 
see that the work is made to conform. So long as the work 
appears to be proceeding according to intentions, the princi- 
pal will leave it to the teacher’s self-direction. But he will 
quickly note any apparent weaknesses in the procedure. And 
he will bring the teachers to see clearly both the weaknesses 
and the nature of the educational science which is dictating 
something better. Thus neither in pointing out the weakness 
nor in showing the remedy will he employ arbitrary methods. 
His task is to turn the light of educational science upon the 
situation and to bring the teacher to see everything in this 
light. 

A principal should secure the confidence of his teachers by 
pointing out to them the ways in which their work is justified 
by general impersonal educational principles; and in the light 
of the same principles the ways in which their work falls 
short (Strayer, Butte: 98). 
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The principal will explain both weaknesses and remedial 
measures in terms of impersonal educational aims and prin- 
ciples (McMurry, New York: 350). 

But even this is not enough. The science is often too 
uncertain. Processes may appear to promise everything 
desired and yet fall short in actual achievement of results. 
And it is results that the schools are after. The principal 
must therefore look beyond the promises of procedure to - 
achieved results. He must ascertain these as accurately as 
practicable to see if they measure up to standard. And for 
this purpose must have standards, modes of measurement of 
the results, and methods of comparing results with standard 
expectations. And then he must actually set up his standards 
and measure and compare. Only thus can he know the degree 
in which his intentions result in actualities. And he will bring 
the teachers to as full realization of the situation as possible. 


“Tt is recommended that supervision of the individual 
schools be based in large measure on such objective compar- 
isons as can be made through [standard] tests” (Judd, 
St. Louis: 212). 

Principals should measure classroom results by means of 
standard tests. This should be made “a permanent part of 
the regular routine of supervision” (Gray, St. Louis: 184-86). 

The principal will periodically measure or direct the 
measurement of the achievements of the pupils in his school. 
So far as possible he will use standard efficiency tests instead 
of examinations (Strayer, Butte: 99). 

The principal will use the results of standard tests in 
pointing out the strengths and weaknesses of particular 
teachers (Strayer, Butte: 100). 

For work in connection with standard tests “it is recom- 
mended that the principals be given clerical assistance to the 
extent of an hour a day” (Judd, St. Louis: 212). 

The principal should make statistical and graphical studies 
of promotions and failures and seek explanations and devise 
remedies in consultation with teachers (implied, Judd, Grand 
Rapids: 36-60). 
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Closely related to this current inspection, the inspectorial 
function of rating the efficiency of teachers is in the province 
of principals. Although a generally accepted function, it 
receives little recognition in the survey reports. 

“The determination of the fitness or unfitness of teachers 
for continuance and promotion in the school system repre- 
sents the chief task of the supervisory staff and the 
best test of its service to the schools” (Elliott, New York: 
Vol. II, 396). 

In rating teachers principals shall first of all inquire as to 
the degree in which rightful objectives of education are being 
attained (McMurry, New York: 348). 


IV. TRANSLATION OF INSPECTIONAL FINDINGS 
INTO DIRECTION OF TEACHERS 


The inspectorial function is primarily a fact-gathering 
function. The mass of facts should mirror the situation, but 
they are useless except as they are translated into the direction 
of practical procedure. So far as they reveal satisfactory con- 
ditions, they dictate nothing more than continuance along 
current lines. But unsatisfactory findings dictate changed and 
improved procedure. Naturally the teacher will still exercise 
as large an amount of self-direction as possible, and the princi- 
pal will encourage such self-direction in every possible way. 
But the weaknesses are usually to be found where the teacher 
finds the interpretation of the directing science most difficult. 
The larger interpretative ability of the principal is thus called 
for. He must point out the remedial measures and make clear 
the ways in which the educational science dictates just those 
measures. Sometime he will do this in conference, sometimes 
by demonstrating methods or having the teacher visit and 
observe the demonstrations of especially competent teachers. 

As principals point out to teachers weaknesses in their work 


they will at the same time make clear the desirable remedial 
measures (McMurry, New York: 350). 
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In presenting to teachers his inspectorial findings and in 
translating them into helpful advice and direction, the princi- 
pal will organize and present his thought so as to make the 
most effective possible impression (McMurry, New York: 
350-51). 3 

The principal will often demonstrate proper methods to 
the weak teacher by teaching a class; and later in conference 
he will point out the educational justifications of methods 
used (Strayer, Butte: 97). 

The principal will arrange to have strong teachers teach 
before their colleagu~s, with discussion afterward of principles 
involved (Strayer, Butte: 98). 

The principal will send a teacher who needs help to observe 
a teacher who is good in the respect wherein help is needed, 
the observer to report observations and conclusions (Strayer, 
Butte: 98). 

No more than in his original direction will the principal 
exercise arbitrary authority. He will know that self-trans- 
lation of inspectorial findings by the teachers themselves is the 
better plan. His work will therefore be best performed as he 
acts as a leader of the teacher group in their self-interpretation 
and translation. He abdicates no responsibility; he is still 
responsible for the work. But he accomplishes it through 
leadership rather than through arbitrary direction. This 
method alone can bring continuing efficiency. 


The principal is to be primarily neither inspector nor 
dictator, but rather an adviser to self-directing teachers 
(McMurry, New York: 335). 


V. PARTICIPATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL 
PLANS ‘AND POLICIES WITHIN THE SYSTEM 


On this aspect of the principal’s responsibility the surveys 
are mostly silent. In insisting that the principal be given 
large powers of initiative in his building as to courses of study, 
methods, appliances, etc., they seem for the most part to have 
overlooked the fact that the things in common throughout the 
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work of even a diversified city are more numerous and bulk 
larger than those that should be locally adapted. The reports 
appear at least to reflect the general feeling that one in a 
directorial capacity should have initiative mainly in the 
direction of the detailed work for which he is responsible; but 
as he looks backward along the line to the sources of the 
delegated responsibility which he bears he has no inherent 
rights or duties of initiative. He is only to take orders, not to 
assist in formulating them. This attitude, however, is nowhere 
expressed in the surveys. On the contrary, one finds approval 
of the practice of appointing principals to assist in formulating 
courses of study, determining standards of achievement, etc. 

Avenues of communication should be established which 
will permit principals to initiate recommendations for the 
consideration of their superior officers (McMurry, New 
York: 356). 

Principals should assist in determining the particularized 
objectives of education (South Bend Survey: 188—-go). 

Principals should take part in the labors of formulating the 
courses of study for the school system (Van Sickle, Salt Lake 


City: 74). 


VI. CO-OPERATION IN THE GENERAL INSPECTORIAL 
LABORS OF THE SYSTEM 


In his directorial labors the principal is but a link in a 
chain; he receives directions from the more central authorities 
and after reduction to more specific form passes them on to the 
teachers. But equally in his inspectorial labors is he also a 
link in the line of responsibility. As he inspects procedure and 
results he should pass his findings on to those from whom he 
receives his delegated responsibility. As fully as he, they too 
must perform the fact-gathering function by way of looking at 
the achievements within the entire system just as he looks to 
achievements within his one building. And in large measure 
he must provide the facts. 
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This function of reporting to central authorities and of 
summarizing the data for the entire system is assumed in 
practically all of the discussions of the application of measure- 
ment to the results in the survey reports of Judd, Gray, 
Strayer, Courtis, Monroe, etc. 

The principals of a city should co-operate in setting up 
objective standards of attainment which can be used as the 
basis of judgment of the work throughout the city (Gray, 
St. Louis: 185). 

“The standard of one school should be constantly compared 
with the standards of other schools with a view to substituting 
definiteness of aim for indefiniteness and with a view to render- 
ing supervision exact and impersonal.” This is in part the 
principal’s task (Judd, Cleveland: $9). 

It is felt by McMurry that the principal should report 
inspectional findings not only as to achievements but also as 
to procedure employed: 

The principal should make his theory of supervision clear 


to his superior officers by reports on the subject (McMurry, 
New York: 356). 


VII. TRAINING PRINCIPALS IN SERVICE 


Most principals have never had any systematic training 
for supervision. They were trained as teachers and for teach- 
ing. What the great majority of them have learned inciden- 
tally as to the technique of supervision is like most undirected 
incidental learning: it is fragmentary, ill proportioned, and 
frequently erroneous. Usually principals are more in need of 
training in the technique of supervision than teachers are in 
the technique of teaching. And it must usually be got during 
service, since their early training did not provide it. 

For success in his work the principal needs special training 


in the technique of supervision (Judd, Grand Rapids: 33). 
The demand that principals continue their training during 

service should be made very emphatic (Judd, Grand Rapids: 33). 
The building principal should secure further training by 

means of courses in supervision and organization at summer 


schools (Jessup, Cleveland: 86). 
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Where principals are insufficiently prepared for the 
technical labors of scientific supervision they should be required 
to secure systematic training through extension classes or 
university summer schools; this should be encouraged by 
salary bonus (Strayer, Butte: tor). 

The principals should be organized into study clubs to 
study good educational conditions elsewhere and to read care- 
fully and discuss the half-dozen most important educational 
books issued each year (Cubberley, Portland: 37). 

“If any principal will take a leave of absence for a year and 
spend it in study in a school of education in any of our better 
American universities, an additional $100 a year . . 
should be added to his or her salary” (Cubberley, Portland: 65). 

“They should be expected to study the educational side of 
their work more than they do” (special reference to Portland, 
Cubberley, Portland: 38). 

What should they study? What abilities should they seek 
to develop? The answer of the surveys is very inadequate and 
incomplete. A few things are specified: 

“The principal must know the details of all phases of the 
school work as well or better than do his teachers” (Cubberley, 
Portland: 35). 

“A principal ought to be able to teach well anywhere; 
if he cannot, the sooner he learns the better” (Cubberley, 
Portland: 39). 

“The principal ought to be able to take their classes from 
[the teachers] and teach them as well or better than they can” 
(Cubberley, Portland: 35). 

Principals should teach four or five hours weekly, the work 
to be distributed according to conditions among the different 
rooms and subjects (Cubberley, Portland: 39). 

Principals should experiment and direct experimentation 
by way of discovering improved means and processes (Cub- 
berley, Salt Lake City: 45). 

The character of the training needed is in some wise 
indicated by the nature of the principal’s functions and his 
qualifications. Some of these have been indicated above. 
Here are other significant statements: 
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“The principal must be the instruction expert for his 
building” (Mirick, St. Louis: 72). 

“The center of gravity of supervisory control, in so far as 
supervision fulfills its legitimate functions, is the principal. 

. . . Upon the independence, skill, and qualities of leader- 
ship of the principal depend primarily the ideals, standards, 
and achievements of teachers and pupils” (Elliott, New York: 
Vol. II, 330). 

The principal should have the characteristics and abilities 
of the good and helpful leader: ability to develop good teach- 
ers; to advise them as to improved methods; to encourage, 
inspire with confidence, and fill with teaching enthusiasm 
(Cubberley, Portland: 35). 

“Principals should be held responsible for developing a 
theory of supervision” (McMurry, New York: 356) 

“The principal, by virtue of his position, must be a real 
student of instruction” (McMurry, New York: 351). 

A promoted teacher of energy and good personality can 
easily be a successful routineer, odd-job type of principal. 
He may put up a good front and deceive all except those few 
who view his labors through the glasses of impersonal educa- 
tional science. He may receive an 4 rating and yet he may 
be but a pseudo-principal. He can become a real principal 
only as he long and carefully and continuously reads the 
impersonal educational science and interprets it and applies 
it with clarified judgment to his endless series of educational 
problems. This alone makes the. difference between the rou- 
tineer and the professional. The surveyors therefore believe 
that study on his part is one of his prime functions. 


VIII. SELECTION OF BUILDING PERSONNEL 


Viewed in the abstract, it appears rather obvious that one 
who delegates work to subordinates for which he is himself 
to be held responsible should have some part in selecting those 
subordinates. This principle is occasionally recognized in the 
surveys. It seems not to be denied by any of them. 
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The principal should have a voice in the selection of 
teachers that are to be assigned to his building (Cubberley, 
Portland: 49). 

So far as administratively possible, the principal should be 
permitted choice of the teachers who are to be assigned to his 
building (San Antonio: 182). 

The school principal should have large control over the 
selection and work of janitors (Terman, Salt Lake City: 258). 


IX. CONTROL OVER MATERIAL FACILITIES 


Equally obvious is the principle that one who is respon- 
sible for work should have some proper part in the choice of 
the tools to be used and the physical conditions under which 
the work is to be done. 

“The principal should be permitted to choose textbooks 

. 3 supplementary books... . ; printed BeOS .. «. 
and the specific methods to be employed”’ (San Antonio: 182). 

The principal should be a neighborhood leader and have 
control over the uses of his building for neighborhood pur- 
poses—within general flexible rules formulated by board and 
superintendent (Cubberley, Portland: 17). 

Each principal should have placed at his command a small 
monthly appropriation for incidental expenditures to be 
expended at his discretion (Cubberley, Portland: 18). 


X. SELECTION, PLACEMENT, TENURE, SALARY 


Guiding principles in the light of which the problems of 
the personnel are to be solved are among the most obscure 
in our field. There are only a few fragmentary statements. 

The strongest possible principals should be employed 
regardless of where they may be found (San Francisco: 231). 

“All new .... principals, when first employed, should 
be assigned to positions where they are most likely to succeed 
and grow, and for a year or two should be under the special 
observation of the superintendent” (Cubberley, Portland: 54). 

“Positions ought not to be regarded as fixed, and a 
condition of healthy rivalry should be developed among 
principals” (Cubberley, Portland: 65). 
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Where the proportion of men principals is small, it should 
be increased (San Francisco: 231). 

The tenure of principals in a school system should be made 
to depend upon their command over the technique of scien- 
tific supervision (Strayer, Butte: 100—I01!). 


XI. DISTRIBUTION OF HIS LABORS 


Principals’ duties can be classified into three groups: 
(1) clerical, (2) building routine, (3) those that require the 
technical ability of the educational specialist. The simpler 
tasks in (1) and (2) should be assigned mainly to minor 
officials. “Then a very definite understanding should be 
reached that the principal shall identify himself primarily with 
the duties listed in group 3” (McMurry, New York: 355). 

Records, reports, and many of the routine details should 
be taken care of by a clerk, not by principals (Mirick, 
St. Louis: 72). 

The principal should possibly be called upon to supervise 
not more than thirty teachers (McMurry, New York: 355). 


This practically exhausts the recommendations of the sur- 


veys that directly refer to the place and functions of the_ 


principal. Obviously many vital functions of this officer have 
been omitted in the discussions of the surveys. And those 
included have often been insufficiently defined. It is currently 
conceived that board and superintendent have original jurisdic- 
tion over general policies, rules, regulations, lines and methods 
of work, etc.; and that teachers have the task of obediently 
carrying out the orders centrally originated. Since the principal 
within such a scheme is responsible for neither the general 
policies and directions nor the detailed classroom labors, he 
becomes but an intermediary without original functions. 
Most of the recommendations of the surveys directly negative 
any such archaic theory of management. They constitute a 
good beginning toward a new supervisory theory. 
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THE USE OF TESTS IN IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
The University of Chicago 


The technique of improving instruction through the use of 
tests has been worked out more or less successfully in a number 
of progressive school systems. Many of the methods which 
have been employed have been worked out with sufficient 
definiteness to have general value. It is proposed in this 
article to describe the procedure which has been adopted by the 
Elementary School of the University of Chicago in improving 
its instruction through the use of tests. 

In January, 1918, a series of investigations was organized 
including reading, arithmetic and handwriting. Reading 
received first consideration, inasmuch as this is by far the most 
important subject in the elementary-school curriculum. Before 
the investigations could be planned in detail it was necessary 
to define clearly the specific problems which should be attacked. 
The elementary school was fortunate in having the results of 
previous tests available for use in determining the lines along 
which investigation was desirable. The comment should be 
made at this point that a school should keep on file the results 
of each investigation which it undertakes. They are of value 
not only in determining the problems for immediate solution; 
they also point the way clearly to problems for future investi- 
gation. Furthermore, studies which had been pursued by 
various teachers of the elementary school had made them 
critical of certain phases of the reading situation, and their 
consideration of the matter suggested a number of important 
problems. On these grounds the following problems were 
selected for investigation. 
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1. What phases of reading instruction should ‘receive 
emphasis in each grade in order to improve the reading accom- 
plishments of the pupils of the Elementary School? The 
selection of this problem grew out of a recognition of the fact 
that economy of time and effort in education depends in large 
measure on the fulfillment of the following conditions: (a) that 
there be concentration of attention on those phases of instruc- 
tion which are most important; (4) that each phase of instruction 
be emphasized at that stage in the development of the child 
when such instruction is most appropriate; and (c) that the 
subject-matter and methods of instruction be selected on the 
basis of well-defined and highly desirable outcomes. 

Although the problem of emphasis in the various grades 
had been canvassed less than two years ago, it was selected 
again for consideration. It constantly appears, as investiga- 
tion continues along a given line and as methods of teaching 
improve, that instruction which was appropriate for a given 
grade one year may not be the most appropriate type one, two 
or three years later. A progressive school must therefore 
continually scrutinize its instruction to determine the major 
points of emphasis for the immediate future. Standardization 
is not static when properly conceived. 

2. What are the specific needs of each pupil? The evidence 
which has been secured in investigations of reading makes it 
clear that reading is a very complex accomplishment and that 
a number of specific abilities are involved, such as ability to 
associate the printed word with its pronunciation or with its 
meaning, ability to recognize large units of the page at a single 
fixation of the eye, and ability to select the essential ideas of a 
passage from the mass of details. Previous tests had shown 
that, although pupils may properly be classified in the third 
grade in view of their general reading accomplishment, never- 
theless many of them are inferior in one or more of the specific 
phases of reading ability. Inasmuch as one of the important 
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purposes of the study was to determine the specific needs of 
pupils, it was necessary to organize the investigation in such a 
way that accurate detailed information could be secured 
concerning the reading accomplishments of each child. 

3. What changes in the classification of pupils are desirable? 
This problem arose from a consideration of the following 
important facts. Previous investigations had shown that 
the pupils of each class vary widely in their accomplish- 
ment along given lines. Successive tests given to the same 
class had shown that pupils advance in a subject at different 
rates of progress. Expert teachers have repeatedly declared 
that maximum fesults are secured through group instruction 
when the pupils approximate the same general level of 
accomplishment. 

The second step in the organization of the investigation 
included the selection of appropriate tests. A careful consider- 
ation of this point was necessary, inasmuch as numerous 
reading tests are available which measure reading from 
widely different points of view. 

Jones’ Vocabulary Test measures ability to pronounce 
isolated words at sight. 

The Practical Oral Reading Test which was organized by 
E. D. Price, of Enid, Oklahoma, measures the rate and accuracy 
of oral reading. 

Thorndike’s Visual Vocabulary Test measures ability to 
recognize the meaning of isolated words well enough to classify 
them. For illustration, the child is asked to underline all 
the words of a list which name a flower, an animal, etc. 

Brown’s Silent Reading Test measures rate of reading and 
ability to reproduce what has been read. In determining 
comprehension scores both the quantity and the quality of the 
reproduction are considered. 

Starch’s Silent Reading Test measures rate of reading and 
ability to remember and reproduce what is read. 
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The Kansas Silent Reading Test measures ability to follow 
directions, to answer specific questions in regard to the subject 
matter read, to solve certain types of problems, etc. 

Other tests might be included in the list. The foregoing 
discussion reveals the fact, however, that great care must be 
observed in selecting tests, if specific types of information 
are desired. 

After the problem had been carefully considered, it was 
decided to use the following tests in this investigation: The 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, The Courtis Silent 
Reading Test, No. 2, and the Thorndike Scale Alpha 2. These 
tests were selected because they measure reading ability from 
widely different points of view, and because they secure detailed 
information concerning the accomplishment of the child along 
numerous lines. 

The oral reading records include the follwing facts: the 
extent to which the mechanics of reading have been mastered; 
the rate of oral reading; the number and types of errors made 
while reading, such as gross mispronunciations, minor mispro- 
nunciations, omissions, substitutions, insertions and repetitions; 
and the influence of increasing difficulty on rate and accuracy 
of oral reading. 

The Courtis test measures the rate of silent reading, the 
number of questions which pupils can interpret in five minutes, 
and the accuracy of their interpretations. Inasmuch as the 
test measures ability to understand sentences and paragraphs 
of a simple character, it enables a teacher to determine whether 
or not the pupil has formed habits which are fundamental in 
intelligent silent reading. 

The Thorndike Test consists of a series of paragraphs of 
increasing difficulty from the standpoint of comprehension. 
By means of this test it is possible to determine whether or 
not pupils have developed a large amount of independence 
and power in attacking increasingly difficult problems in 
comprehension. 
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Although the three tests which have just been described 
do not measure all phases of reading ability, nevertheless they 
are sufficiently inclusive to enable a teacher to determine 
whether or not any of the more significant phases of instruction 
in reading have been neglected. Furthermore, the tests secure 
so much detailed information concerning the pupils that their 
combined results furnish an excellent basis for diagnosing 
the specific needs of each pupil. 

The tests were given in most classrooms by graduate 
students in education. In several rooms, however, they were 
given by the teachers. Hence the study which is here described is 
as practicable in a public elementary school as in a school which 
has a great deal of student assistance. Before the tests were 
given, sheets of directions were prepared and the students and 
teachers were carefully trained through demonstration and 
instruction. The tests were given at assigned periods without 
interrupting to any great extent the regular routine of school 
work. As soon as the tests had been completed they were 
scored and the results summarized according to the standardized 
directions which accompany each test. The results were then 
summarized and discussed at one of the regular meetings of the 
elementary school faculty. The discussion which follows 
outlines the essential conclusions to which the data point. 

The average scores for each grade in the various reading 
tests are presented in the diagrams which follow. Diagram I 
compares the oral reading scores for the first six grades of the 
University Elementary School with the standard scores which 
have been derived through the wide use of the test. The 
standard scores are represented by the solid oblique line and 
the scores for the Elementary School by the broken oblique 
line. The diagram shows that pupils of the University 
Elementary School above the second grade rank relatively high 
in oral reading. By the end of the fourth grade they reach a 
level of accomplishment which is not usually attained until 
two years later. 
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Diagram II compares the rates of silent reading of the 
pupils of the University Elementary School with the standard 
rates as determined by Courtis. The scores are expressed in 
terms of the number of words read per minute. It is unneces- 
sary to say that these results were highly gratifying to the 
teachers of the Elementary School. The diagram reveals two 
facts which will be discussed in more detail later: in the first 
place, the maximum rate was approximated by the end of the 
sixth grade; in the second place, the pupils of the third grade 
rank relatively low in rate of reading. 

Diagram III compares the number of questions answered 
in five minutes by the pupils of the Elementary School with the 
standard number as determined by Courtis. The diagram 
shows that there is very close correspondence between the two 
records. In view of the fact that the rate of reading of the 
University Elementary School pupils was found to be distinctly 
above the standard rate, as shown in Diagram II, one might 
question the efficiency of the instruction in comprehension 
since the record of the Elementary School pupils drops almost 
to the average in Diagram III. Two explanations are possible. 
In the first place, the pupils were not held for the content in the 
rate test. As a result, they were at liberty to proceed as 
rapidly as their habits of reading would permit them, mastering 
only those points which were of interest or which seemed essen- 
tial. In the comprehension test, on the other hand, the pupils 
read consciously for details. It is possible that they had 
developed at least two sets of reading attitudes and habits, and 
were able to adapt their rates of reading to the requirements of 
the immediate reading situation. In the second place, it is 
possible that the pupils of the Elementary School read with 
more care and with a greater degree of accuracy, thus reducing 
their rate of reading. 

Diagram IV compares the Index of Comprehension of the 
University Elementary School with the Standard Index as 
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determined by Courtis. This Index is a measure of the accuracy 
with which the questions are answered. A score of 100 signifies 
a perfect record. The diagram shows that the Index of Com- 
prehension rises to a very high level in the third grade and that 
this satisfactory record is maintained throughout the grades. 
The fact that the pupils in the 3B grade read so accurately 
means that practically all of the pupils in that grade have 
formed the habit of associating meaning with simple passages. 
It is of the greatest importance that pupils form this habit as 
early in the grades as possible. Until habits of intelligent 
reading have been established on a simple level, it is impossible 
to make satisfactory progress in more difficult selections where 
more analysis and reflection are necessary. 

The results of the Thorndike Test revealed the fact that 
ability to understand what was read, as measured by this test, 
improved rapidly throughout the grades. Inasmuch, however, as 
a thorough mastery of the content of one’s reading is the most 
important outcome of instruction, the problem of improving 
a reader’s accomplishment along this line offers unlimited 
opportunity for constructive effort on the part of teachers. 

The gross scores of the reading study indicate relatively 
satisfactory conditions in all phases of reading instruction. 
Had the investigation stopped at this point, the teachers 
might have been justified in assuming an attitude of compla- 
cency in regard to reading problems. Such an attitude, however, 
would have been contrary to the spirit of the measure- 
ment movement. Testing can hardly be justified unless it results 
in the improvement of instruction. The gross scores merely 
indicate the presence of strong or weak work. Their signifi- 
cance must be studied in detail to reveal lines along which 
progress can be made. 

In harmony with the point of view just expressed, the gross 
results of the tests were presented in graphical and tabular 
form at a meeting of the elementary school faculty for further 
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consideration, analysis and interpretation. In this connection 
new problems were discovered and discussed. Conclusions 
were reached concerning the phases of reading instruction 
which should receive more emphasis in each grade. Possible 
standards of accomplishment along various lines were discussed. 
Needed reorganizations in reading classes were considered. 
In order to illustrate the type of constructive analysis which 
should accompany the presentation of the results of an investi- 
gation, the interpretation of the results of the present study 
will be presented in detail for several grades. 

The results of the oral reading test revealed rapid progress 
in the second and third grades. When the individual scores 
were scrutinized carefully it was discovered that pupils who 
received scores of 40, 45, 50 and 565 or better in the 2B, 2A, 3B 
and 3A grades respectively were doing highly satisfactory 
work in all phases of reading and were capable of doing a large 
amount of independent study. On the other hand, those 
pupils who scored low in oral reading in the second and third 
grades also scored low in rate and comprehension in silent 
reading. Further examination of the scores revealed the fact 
that those pupils who advanced as far as the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades without mastering the fundamentals of oral 
reading were unable to make effective progress in silent reading. 
This analysis led to the conclusion that many habits and 
associations which are fundamental in oral reading are also 
prerequisite to rapid progress in silent reading. Furthermore, 
the consideration of these facts led to the conclusion that the 
fundamentals of reading should be mastered thoroughly in the 
second and third grades, so that time and energy could be 
directed later to the more important phases of reading. 

An examination of the results of the test suggested the 
advisability of adopting scores of 40, 45, 50 and $5 as standards 
of accomplishment for all pupils of 2B, 2A, 3B and 3A grades 
respectively. It was recommended that the pupils who scored 
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below these standards be given additional instruction until they 
attain the desired level. Several methods of providing for 
these pupils were suggested. The pupils of two or three classes 
might be regrouped on the basis of accomplishment and instruc- 
tion given for a number of days, which would meet the needs 
of each group. The pupils of each room who needed help 
might be sent in small groups to a special teacher. The regular 
classroom teacher might instruct her class as a whole for 
two days of each week. During the remaining three days 
the pupils might be divided into two sections—those who 
needed special help and those who could carry on reading 
independently. The latter group might be given special silent 
reading assignments which would enable the teacher to devote 
her time and energy to the smaller number of pupils who 
needed special help. Through the use of one or more of these 
plans of reorganization, both the strong and the weak pupils 
would pursue appropriate types of reading. 

An additional suggestion emphasized by the investigation 
related to the advisability of adopting two types of oral reading 
instruction for pupils of the second and third grades. On the 
one hand, the tests showed that a number of pupils read halt- 
ingly and mispronounced many simple words with which they 
were more or less familiar. Many progressive schools which 
have ranked high according to the oral reading test followed 
the plan of reading many easy selections in these grades to 
secure fluency and accuracy. Much reading of simple material 
facilitates the establishment of those fundamental habits and 
associations on which rapid progress depends. On the other 
hand, many pupils showed the need of more intensive study 
of reading selections in order to develop power in attacking 
problems of increasing difficulty in pronunciation, meaning, etc. 
It was therefore recommended that two types of reading exer- 
cises be conducted each day. The first exercise should consist 
of the intensive study of graded selections, and the second 
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should consist of the reading of many relatively simple selec- 
tions. The comment should be made at this point that the 
plan suggested above follows closely the organization of instruc- 
tion in reading which had been adopted by the teachers of the 
elementary school, as a result of their experience in teaching 
reading. The investigation, therefore, served to emphasize 
the desirability of a plan already in use. 

The silent reading tests showed the need of more silent 
reading in the second and third grades. Diagram II revealed 
the fact that the average rate of the pupils of the third grade 
was relatively low. On the other hand, an analysis of the 
individual records showed that many pupils had already reached 
the point where they were able to carry on silent reading 
independently and effectively. Such pupils ranked very high 
in oral reading. Previous experiments have pointed out the 
fact that, when pupils reach this point in their development, 
they have usually acquired more ability in the pronunciation 
of words than in the interpretation of meanings. These facts 
led to the conclusion that more provision should be made for 
silent reading both in and out of school in order that the pupils 
might early establish effective habits of silent reading, and in 
order that they might acquire a broad field of reading experience 
which would serve as centers of interpretation in their later 
reading. It was therefore recommended that as rapidly as the 
pupils attained the required standard in oral reading, they be 
assigned more frequently to silent reading exercises in which 
interesting material is read about some topic to be discussed 
later in class. 

The foregoing plans which refer to the good readers in the 
second and third grades were supplemented by plans for the 
less efficient readers. An analysis of the records of the pupils 
who read slowly showed that they also ranked low in oral 
reading. It was in harmony with natural expectation that this 
should be true, inasmuch as the fundamental habits and asso- 
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ciations on which oral reading depends are likewise essential 
in silent reading. Three methods of procedure were recom- 
mended for meeting the needs of pupils of this type. The first 
method provided special help in the fundamentals of oral 
reading to develop power and independence in sight reading. 
The second method provided much oral reading of simple 
selections to establish the fundamental habits and associations 
on which fluent reading depends. The third method provided 
frequent silent reading exercises of very simple selections in 
order to develop speed and facility in dealing with familiar 
associations. 

The comprehension tests showed that most of the pupils 
were developing rapidly in their ability to understand what they 
read. The Courtis Test indicated that the pupils of the third 
grade understood the meaning of simple selections very well 
indeed. Above the 3B grade only a small number of pupils 
received relatively low comprehension scores. A study of the 
scores for the Thorndike test showed that with but few 
exceptions the pupils who were unable to understand simple 
selections were also unable to master more difficult problems 
in comprehension. These facts led to the establishment of a 
second set of standards for the third grade. It was recom- , 
mended that tests be given frequently to determine whether or. 
not pupils had developed the habit of associating meaning, to 
the sentences which they read. If habits of intelligent reading 
are not developed early, there is danger that habits of thought- 
less reading may become permanently established. The 
seriousness of this problem was recently illustrated in the case 
of a fifth grade boy. _ The teacher was endeavoring to direct 
his attention to the content of what he was reading. Suddenly 
the boy interrupted her by saying, “Do you mean that when I 
read I must think what it says rather than say the words?” 
The weakness illustrated in the case of this boy should have 
been detected early in his school career. The present investi- 
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gation emphasized the necessity of giving constant attention 
to the content of what is read, of taking definite steps to 
discover the pupils who have not formed the basic attitude on 
which intelligent reading depends, and of providing special 
exercises which will require pupils who read carelessly to 
concentrate attention on the meaning of the passages which 
they read. By the end of the third grade all pupils should 
score approximately 100 by the Courtis test. 

The importance of standard scores has been emphasized in 
many recent discussions of tests. As a result teachers are 
frequently complacent if a test shows that their pupils are equal 
or superior to the average. The foregoing discussion empha- 
sizes the fact that standard scores are not always the most 
appropriate scores for a given school. They may be used to 
advantage in making interesting comparisons. Each school 
must define its standards from year to year on the basis of 
present accomplishments and needs. Although a school may 
rank very high in a test, the results should be scrutinized care- 
fully and methods of instruction should be studied in detail to 
determine points at which superior results are possible and 
desirable, and ways in which economy of time and effort in 
instruction can be secured. Scores which are distinctly below 
the standard may be appropriate for a given school, if instruc- 
tion is given under adverse conditions. The teachers of such 
schools should not be complacent in regard to their accomplish- 
ments until these handicaps have been removed as far as 
possible and until instruction has been improved to a higher 
level of efficiency. Detailed studies of the results of tests 
frequently suggest plans for securing the desired improvement. 

An analysis of the records for the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades revealed a number of important facts. In the first 
place, the average oral reading scores were distinctly satis- 
factory, as shown in Diagram I. The practice which the 
Elementary School has followed for a number of years of having 
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no formal daily oral reading exercises in the grades above the 
third was fully justified. Two special types of problems 






































Diagram I Diagram II 
Oral Reading Accomplishment Rate of Silent Reading 
(Standardized Oral Reading (Courtis Silent Reading 
Paragraphs) -" 70 Test Ho.2) 
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presented themselves, however. The first was the problem 
presented by pupils who for one reason or another had never 
developed a thorough mastery of the fundamental habits and 
associations which are involved in fluent oral reading. An 
analysis of their records showed that a number of students 
were in need of special exercises which would develop inde- 
pendence in the pronunciation of words. The needs of certain 
students were of such a character that they could readily be 
grouped with second and third grade pupils for appropriate 
instruction. The second problem related to the pronunciation 
of unfamiliar polysyllabic words. During the oral reading test 
it became evident that meny pupils had not developed definite 
methods of attacking polysyllabic words and had not learned 
the rules of syllabication 1nd accent. It was therefore recom- 
mended that systematic word study be introduced to develop 
power in the analysis of long unfamiliar words, both for 
meaning and for pronunciation. 

The tests for rate of silent reading gave evidence of satis- 
factory progress, as shown in Diagram II. Two facts, however, 
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were pointed out in this connection, which are important. In 
the first place, numerous recent investigations have shown 
clearly that habits relating to rate of reading become more or 
less definitely established by the time pupils reach the seventh 
grade. It is therefore highly important that special attention 
be given to problems of rate, in order that each class may 
approximate its maximum accomplisHment, and in order that 
each pupil may make as rapid progress as possible. In the 
second place, it was pointed out that methods of developing 
rapid readers had never been fully worked out, and that careful 
studies were necessary on the part of each teacher, if the most 
effective methods of instruction were to be adopted. There- 
fore problems relating to rate of reading were taken up for 
further study and investigation. 

As revealed in Diagram IV, the pupils of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades read simple sentences with a high degree of 
accuracy. The most important problem, therefore, in improv- 
ing comprehension, relates to the understanding of increasingly 
dificult fmaterial. An analysis of the individual records 
obtained through the use of the Thorndike test revealed the 
need of increased emphasis on the mastery of the content. 
































Diagram III Diagram IV 
Number of Questions Answered Index of Comprehension 
(Courtis Silent Reading (Courtie Silent Reading 
Test No.2) Test No.3) 
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This phase of reading presents the most important problem for 
the grades under consideration. In this connection the factors 
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involved in the comprehension of a passage were dicussed. 
The following are given as illustrations of the issues which 
were considered. 

a) In the first place, a wide background of reading expe- 
rience is a prerequisite of first importance. If this is well organ- 
ized it furnishes centers of interpretation during later reading 
exercises. Of two pupils, that one will understand a passage 
better who has had experiences which are closely related to those 
to which the passage refers. Hence, one of the essential 
prerequisites of effective instruction in the intermediate grades 
is an abundance of interesting, well-selected material which 
will widen the pupil’s field of experience. 

b) In the second place, reading should be directed toward 
the solution of definite problems which have been selected 
by the pupils, or which have been suggested by the teacher. 
Each exercise should be followed by a test to determine how 
well the pupils understood what was read. In this connection 
the teacher should be constantly on the alert to detect weak- 
nesses in the reading habits of the pupils. 

c) The types of exercises assigned should be as varied as 
the demands which are made of the reader in connection with his 
reading both in and out of school. The average individual 
is called upon to utilize reading ability in a variety of ways. 
The following are illustrations: 

1. To read for the purpose of giving a coherent repro- 
duction. 

2. To determine the central ideas of a selection. 

3. To select the principal points and supporting details. 

4. To find facts or information which will aid in the 
solution of a problem or in answering questions. 

5. To gain a clear comprehension of the essential conditions 
of a problem. 

6. To discover new problems in regard to a topic under 
consideration. 
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7. To analyze the argument of a selection into its essential 
parts. 

8. To determine the validity of statements. 

These different ends aimed at in reading, as well as others 
of a similar nature, should be made the subjects of special study. 
Reading exercises should be organized which will develop the 
pupils’ ability to use reading advantageously in any of these 
ways whenever occasion demands. 

The discussion thus far emphasizes the fact that the greatest 
value to be secured through the use of tests comes from a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the significance of the quantitative results. 
Major points of emphasis must be determined for each grade. 
These must be presented to the entire teaching staff, in order 
that each teacher may concentrate on the most significant 
problems in her grade, and in order that she may see the relation 
of her own problems to those of the school as a whole. The 
relationships existing between good and poor results in different 
phases of the subject must be determined through careful 
scrutiny of the records. The results of previous studies must 
be considered in making accurate interpretations of the present 
investigation. The supervisor must hold himself largely 
responsible for assembling the scientific material which relates 
to the problems under consideration and for their presentation 
and interpretation to the teaching staff. Methods of organ- 
izing classes to meet specific needs must be worked out. Pro- 
vision must be made for an abundance of reading material of 
appropriate types. Methods of instruction must be outlined, 
which will aid in securing the desired results. Mere knowledge 
of the results of tests will not improve instruction. It is the 
constructive program which grows out of a careful study of the 
results of tests which paves the way toward progress. 

Following the general discussion of the results of the tests, 
the problem of improving instruction in each classroom was 
taken up. For this purpose diagnostic charts were prepared 
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for each grade similar to the one represented in Diagram V. 
The diagram gives the relative standing of thirteen pupils in 
seven phases of reading ability. The vertical divisions of the 
diagram refer from left to right to oral reading achievement, 
rate of oral reading, number of errors per paragraph, rate of 
silent reading, number of questions interpreted in five minutes, 
accuracy of interpretation, and ability to interpret material 
of increasing difficulty. The broken vertical line in the middle 
of each section represents the average score of the grade for the 
given phase of reading. Distance to the left of the vertical 
Diagram V 
Diagnostic Chart 
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line in each section represents inferior accomplishment, and 
distance to the right represents superior results. The records 
of the thirteen pupils who are indicated by numbers on the left 
zigzag back and forth across the line representing the average. 
The diagram reveals at a glance the striking characteristics of 
a number of pupils. Number 3 is evidently weak in all phases 
of reading. Number 20 is evidently very capable. Number 7 
is somewhat deficient in oral reading but ranks high in silent 
reading. Number 16, on the other hand, is much stronger in 
oral reading than in silent reading. By means of a chart of 
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this type it is possible for a teacher to determine the individual 
needs of pupils and to group them together for appropriate 
types of instruction. When the charts were given to some of 
the teachers, questions arose immediately in regard to the 
validity of the scores in certain cases. Inasmuch as variations 
occur from day to day in the accomplishments of a pupil, no 
exception was taken to the teacher’s judgment. In every 
instance of this type, however, the teachers were encouraged to 
test doubtful cases themselves, in order to determine the real 
status of such pupils. This was done in many cases with most 
interesting and enlightening results. The comment should be 
made at this point that supervisors should take every oppor- 
tunity to encourage teachers to make tests themselves and to 
incorporate their use into the regular work of theclassroom. In 
some of the lower grades the pupils were tested a number of 
times. Their progress was watched closely, and individual 
needs were given special attention. It is through continuous 
analytical scrutiny of the work of a class by the teacher that a 
keen insight and true perspective of the problems of instruction 
can be secured. 

Improvement in progress depends ultimately on the 
constructive efforts of the teacher. In order to illustrate the type 
of work which should be pursued by each teacher after tests 
have been given and the major points of emphasis selected, the 
report of Miss Kirkbride of the 4A grade in the University 
Elementary School is quoted here in some detail. 

“In the 4A grade, 25 children were tested in oral reading 
and 21 in silent reading. When the results were compared, 
it was found that the pupils divided themselves into three 
groups—ten above the class average, twelve between the class 
average and the standard score, and three below the standard 
score. These results indicate that the problems of this class 
are not the usual ones for fourth grade classes, inasmuch as all 
but three have attained the accomplishment usually expected 
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of children of this grade. The chief difference between the first 
and second groups was one of rate, neither group having 
mechanical difficulties. In the oral test, the errors were 
largely of minor degree. For these two groups the problem 
is largely one of providing varied reading exercises to cultivate 
rapid and efficient habits of silent reading. 

“The three cases below standard are individual problems 
which cannot be met in ordinary class exercises. Each of 
these pupils has been studied separately, but the results in only 
two cases can be reported in detail at this time. Pupil W 
scored lowest in the oral test, securing a score of 40, which is a 
low score when compared with the class average of 60. His 
difficulties were largely with pronunciation, and he seemed to 
have Jittle ability in attacking new words. He read each word 
separately and hence failed to group effectively. In the Courtis 
and Thorndike tests he again ranked lowest in the class, 
although his index of comprehension was relatively high. 

“Following this preliminary study of his needs, the pupil 
was given a number of oral reading exercises. In this connec- 
tion he seemed to have some power of phonetic analysis, but 
he was unable to apply this ability to words of two or more 
syllables. When he had once determined the pronunciation 
of words, he remembered them well and recalled them readily 
when seen in context. Following a careful drill on the mechan- 
ical elements of a lesson, he read quite fluently and intelligently. 
After three weeks of special help, the pupil was tested again, 
with the result that his score was raised five points. His rate 
was considerably increased on the easy paragraphs and the 
errors changed from gross mispronunciation to minor errors 
of accent and pronunciation. Before a third test occurred, the 
pupil was given special help on the points of difficulty. In 
this test the score was raised 1614 points above the score for 
the first test. These various tests revealed the fact that 
Pupil W needed special help in the mastery of the content as 
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well as in mechanical difficulties. Owing to the slow rate at 
which progress was made, considerable time will be required to 
secure the desired improvement. 

“The second special case, Pupil H, was diagnosed as 
follows: An extremely inaccurate oral reader, and a rapid, 
thoughtful silent reader, but somewhat inaccurate concerning 
specific details. In his class work he ranks first in grasp of 
content, although he is often hasty in conclusions. After 
three weeks of special drill directed toward rapid and accurate 
recognition of words and word groups, he was tested again. 
His score was eleven points higher than in the previous test. 
He was much more accurate in the easier paragraphs, and his 
errors changed from gross errors to minor errors in nearly all 
cases. Before a third test was given the pupil received help on 
the difficult passages of the test. The score for the third test 
was the same as for the second test. The only evident change 
was an increased rate of reading the simpler paragraphs. The 
tests revealed the fact that Pupil H is in need of exercises which 
will develop care and accuracy in his reading.”’ 

According to Miss Kirkbride’s report, Pupil W and Pupil 
H scored equally low in the oral reading test. The detailed 
study of their specific needs showed that Pupil W required aid 
in securing the content and in addition training in the 
mechanics of reading, and that Pupil H needed exercises 
which would develop care and accuracy in reading. We have 
here striking evidence of the fact that pupils who secure 
comparable scores in a test may require entirely different 
types of instruction. Teachers can determine the exact nature 
of the pupil’s difficulty only through a careful detailed study of 
the reading habits of the pupil. Teachers should make 
provision in their daily and and weekly programs for careful, 
detailed studies of individual cases. 

The investigations which have been reported during the 
course of this discussion illustrate only a few of the many uses 
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which may be made of tests in improving instruction. The 
major points which have been emphasized may be summarized 
in the following terms: 

1. The fundamental purpose of all testing and classroom 
investigation is the improvement of instruction. It is recog- 
nized that progressive supervisors and teachers devote an 
immense amount of time and energy to this problem. Too 
frequently, however, the methods employed are crude and 
inaccurate. There is need for the introduction of methods of 
procedure which are objective, impersonal and analytical, and 
which secure a body of scientific data on which to base judg- 
ments concerning remedial measures. Because standard tests 
represent materials which have been prepared to secure specific 
types of information, their frequent use can be recommended, 
provided they are followed by steps which look toward the 
improvement of instruction. 

2. The intelligent use of tests supplies information 
concerning all phases of instruction from the broader issues 
involved in the course of study to the detailed difficulties 
encountered by individual pupils. The foregoing discussion 
has illustrated the following specific use of tests: The selection 
of the major points for emphasis in each grade in given sub- 
jects, the determination of individual needs, the methods of 
studying individual pupils to determine appropriate remedial 
measures, the determination of the relative difficulty of 
different pnases of a subject in order that emphasis might be 
placed in instruction where emphasis is most needed, and the 
reclassification of pupils on the basis of instructional needs. 
This list includes but a very limited number of the uses which 
have already been made of tests in improving teaching. 

3. Throughout the discussion the value of the use of tests 
by each teacher has been emphasized. It is generally 
recognized that tests reveal most to those who give them. 
Therefore, their use will be most productive when individual 
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teachers scrutinize their work carefully, record facts accurately, 
and reconstruct their methods on the basis of the facts secured. 
In the typical classroom many significant facts pass unnoticed 
because the teacher’s time and energy must be directed to 
details of class routine. Tests have been organized to secure 
given types of information economically and effectively under 
uniform conditions. The teacher who uses tests frequently 
secures a keener insight into and a truer perspective of the 
problems which confront her than is otherwise possible. 

4. The function of the supervisor in this connection consists 
in serving as a progressive stimulating leader. Definite 
standards of accomplishment must be established. Teachers 
must be instructed in regard to the major points of emphasis 
for the school as a whole and for specific grades. Results of 
tests must be thoroughly discussed, so that accurate interpre- 
tations of their significance are made. The supervisor must 
hold himself responsible for assembling the scientific material 
which relates to the problems under consideration, and for 
their presentation and interpretation to the teaching staff. 
Provision should be made for the frequent discussion of studies 
which have been made by teachers within the system. Every 
possible opportunity should be utilized to stimulate interest 
on the part of teachers in making detailed studies of their 
problems. 

5. The most significant results which come from the intelli- 
gent use of tests are the new interest in teaching which is 
stimulated, and the spirit of investigation which is developed. 
The teacher who scrutinizes her work carefully and records 
accurately becomes more open-minded, more interested in 
adequate proofs, and less willing to follow the line of least 
resistance by accepting blindly all things on authority. 
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ANALYZING TEXT-BOOKS 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
The University of Chicago 


There is no influence in American schools which does more 
to determine what is taught to pupils than does the text-book. 
Yet this important factor in our educational system has until 
recent years altogether escaped critical study. The text-book 
is, furthermore, removed from institutional control. It is 
produced through the effort and initiative of some individual 
or small group. It is published by a commercial concern 
which is organized for profit. It is put into the hands of 
teachers who are for the most part so limited in experience and 
training that they never think of questioning the method sug- 
gested by the book and never dream of doubting the validity 
of the educational principles on which the author’s selection 
and arrangement of material are based. 

In recent years there has arisen in some quarters a protest 
against the control of text-books by private individuals and 
commercial publishing houses. This protest has resulted in 
California and Kansas in the establishing of a public printing 
plants which print the text-books for the schools. Even in 
these states the material that makes up the books comes as 
before from individual authors. In Kansas. the question is 
raised whether the state printer does his work economically. 
The initial investment in the plant was made as a general 
legislative appropriation. Whether interest on this plant 
is a legitimate charge against the books is a matter dicussed 
with more heat than light. 

In both Kansas and California the action of the state 
affects what might be called the purely commercial side, of the 
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case. The intellectual problem of providing for a broader 
authorship is in no measure solved. 

In Canada the schools have official texts for which the con- 
tents were compiled by commissions organized under the 
departments of Education of the various provinces. Most 
of the newer provinces have even there taken a short cut by 
adopting the texts prepared by the department of Education 
of Ontario. 

One hears from Canadian teachers objections to the official 
texts. They make for extreme conservatism, it is asserted. 
They are not adapted to some communities as well as to others; 
since they are official and there is no choice, they tend to stifle 
local initiative and experimentation. Experimentation with 
all kinds of new texts is at once a weakness and a strength of 
the method of providing books for the schools of the United 
States. 

There seems little probability that public production of 
books will spread in the United States. At least the expe- 
rience of Kansas, California, and Canada does not seem to 
have made any serious impression on the other states of the 
Union. There is, however, a very widespread growth of state 
control through various systems of adoption. In some states 
there is a rigid official restriction of the local districts to a list 
of books adopted by a state commission. In other states 
there are less definite types of adoption and uniformity. 

The objections commonly offered to state adoptions are 
not unlike those urged in Canada against officially made books. 
It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to discuss the 
arguments for or against wider or narrower units of adoption, 
nor to debate the desirability or undesirability of public 
production of books. There is a view of the whole matter 
which looks far beyond the method of production and brings 
into the field a series of considerations which apply to books, 
whatever their source or method of publication. It is this 
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profounder view which should become familiar to American 
teachers and school officers. 

Every text-book, whatever its source, has characteristics 
which can be accurately tabulated and described. Each book 
has a kind of personality which can be measured no less accu- 
rately than the physical characteristics of a man. Even 
admitting for the moment that there is no possibility of chang- 
ing the method of producing books, it is at least possible to 
cultivate a discriminating attitude on the part of teachers 
which will make the selection of books more intelligent than it 
is at the present time. Scientific studies of books can be made 
and accurate descriptions of their characteristics can be given 
along with the books themselves to anyone who is going to 
use them. 

The fact is that at the present time selection is usually 
wholly unintelligent. The State Department of Minnesota 
in a handbook which it issued for the teachers of that state 
describes the situation in the following paragraph: 

One of the things every teacher has to do is to select one or more text- 
books for the school in which he teaches. The tendency of an inexperienced 
teacher is to take the word of an agent, or to select a book used by a friend 
or used in some school which he admires. The difficulty with such selection 
is that, though the book possess great merit, it may not at all meet the 
needs of the particular school for which it is intended. Again, teachers 
differ so widely in their methods of using a book that what suits one teacher 


does not another.? 


The case as here described is certainly not exaggerated. 
It is ‘because teachers are showing so little wisdom in the 
selection of books that the public has in many states safe- 
guarded the situation by laws removing from the teacher all 
power of choice. The writer recalls a letter from a public 
official responsible for the choice of text-books who was moved 


t Minnesota Course of Study for Elementary Schools and Manual for Teachers. Pre- 
pared by Theda Gildemeister. Published by the State Department of Education, 1916, 
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by criticisms made of his selections to a sharp retort. He 
said that there was no justification for criticisms of the state 
selections, that school people were for the most part 
wholly unreliable in their choices. He asserted that it 
was entirely possible to map out the route followed by 
certain book agents through the state by the stream of letters 
recommending certain books that came to the state text-book 
commission. 

Whatever the evils of the present situation, there are 
suggestions of a way out of the difficulty. Indeed, the book 
companies themselves recognize the necessity of cultivating 
an intelligent system of choosing books. They have in many 
cases made careful analyses of their own books and of the 
books of their competitors and they have set up canons of 
choice on the basis of which to persuade school people of the 
superiority of their books. Miss Perna M. Stine of Sumner, 
Illincis, supplied the writer with some analyses of arithmetics. 
Among other matters described by her are the claims made by 
various publishers. These are of interest as showing the vir- 
tues which the publishers regard as most important. The 
following tables show what publishers A, B, and C say about 
their arithmetics: 


PUBLISHER A 


1. Grounds thoroughly in the fundamentals 


ind 


. Unusually illuminating development work. 
. Topics interestingly introduced. 

. Conforms to modern business methods. 

. Unique system of reviews. 

. The topical plan used. 

. Abundant drill. 


. Carefully graded material. 
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. Mechanically unexcelled. 
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PUBLISHER B 


1. General aims are based on fundamental principles. 
. The problems are of interest to the child. 

. The play instinct is appealed to. 

. Business applications made realistic. 

. Carefully graded problems. 

. Abundance of drill. 


nm + | BN 


PUBLISHER C 
1. Points of elimination. 
2. The problems are practical. 
3. The method of presentation is the best. 
4. The drill is motivated. 
‘. 


The reviews are systematic and frequent. 


Such claims are of interest especially because they suggest 
the possibility of arriving at certain general principles of selec- 
tion on which all intelligent people will agree. 

An attempt to arrive at general reasons for selection has 
been made in several quarters. The Minnesota manual from 
which a paragraph was quoted follows the criticism of the 
ordinary method of choosing texts with a statement of those 
qualities for which teachers should look in readers, arithmetics, 
and other texts. Such a series of desirable qualities is some- 
what less open to the suspicion of being biased than is the list 
of suggestions offered by the agent of a particular book. 
Indeed, in the preparation of such score-cards it would be to 
the advantage of schools if the list of qualities could be made 
by the whole teaching profession. Such a wholly disinterested 
list would then become not only a basis of selection, but also 
a guide to production, for authors would see the necessity of 
conforming to the combined judgment of teachers. 

Score-cards or lists of questions have been prepared by a 
number of school systems. One of the most elaborate sets 
was worked out at Joliet, Illinois, by Superintendent Stoops, 
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who prepared for his teachers score-cards on which they were 
to express their judgment about several kinds of books. These 
score-cards have a double value. They serve to remind the 
teacher of the characteristics which should be thought of in 
making a selection; and, secondly, as drawn up in this particu- 
lar case, they prescribe a value from each characteristic so 
that the final judgment is weighted, that is, it gives an appro- 
priate emphasis to each characteristic of each book. 

For example, if we take the score-card for spelling books as 
issued by Superintendent Stoops, we find that there are four 
subdivisions of characteristics: the vocabulary, the organiza- 
tion of the material, the aids in developing independent spell- 
ing ability, and the mechanical make-up. These are weighted 
so that out of 100 possible points 30 are assigned to vocabulary, 
40 to organization, 20 to aids, and 10 to make-up. Each sub- 
division is worked out in detail. Thus, under vocabulary the 
teacher is asked to consider number of words, the relation of 
the list to the child’s vocabulary, provision for enlarging this 
vocabulary and for fitting it to use as determined by modern 
surveys. 

A score-card for each book to be used in the schools is a 
skeleton judgment. If teachers can be trained to study vari- 
ous books with the score-card as a guide, there will result very 
shortly a series of judgments about books which will be more 
detailed and carefully considered than has been common in 
the past. 

Score-cards have another value. They make it possible 
to secure the consensus of many judgments. The city of 
Cincinnati carried on during the year 1915-16 one of the most 
elaborate experiments that has ever been made in securing the 
consensus of opinion of teachers with regard to the best text- 
books to be used in different departments. In 1915 Superin- 
tendent Condon laid before the Board of Education a plan for 
securing the opinions of teachers. The school system was 
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organized into a series of committees which were to pass on 
books of different grades and subjects. A brief series of ques- 
tions was prepared after these committees had been organized 
referring to the desirable qualities of each of the types of books 
under consideration. The questions with regard to spellers, 
for example, were as follows: 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN JUDGING THE QUALITY OF 
TEXTS IN SPELLING 


1. The words listed should be those which investigations have shown 
pupils will need most in their written work at school and after they leave 
school. 

2. Provision should be made for frequent review of words commonly 
misspelled. 

3. Words should be listed so as to economize efforts in teaching, i. e., 
grouped as to roots, prefixes, suffixes, etc. 

4. Suggestions to teachers should offer means of presenting words 
with a strong initial appeal, for analyzing difficulties, for discovering types 
of errors, and for following up spelling difficulties in all written work. 

5. Diacritical marks should be used sufficiently to make children self- 
helpful in consulting the dictionary. 

6. Dictation exercises should receive due attention.’ 

Various spellers were submitted to each of the members of 
the committees and each one gave his judgment with regard 
to each speller. By a simple method of combining these differ- 
ent judgments the spellers were ranked so that the speller 
receiving the most favorable judgment from the majority of 
the teachers could be clearly indicated. The scientific method 
here used is that which has been employed in a number of 
other matters and may be described as the method of averaging 
judgments. 

In the particular case here under discussion the “ques- 
tions” used as a score-card had the disadvantage of not being 
weighted. It was left to the individual preference of the judge 


t Cyrus D. Mead. The Best Method of Selecting Test-Books. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. Vol. IV, No. 2, February, 1918, pp. 68. 
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to decide whether question § is more or less important than 4 
or 6. This introduces an element of variability into the judg- 
ment that is eliminated when the questions are weighted. On 
the other hand, an unweighted score-card has the advantage 
of giving each teacher the opportunity to contribute his or her 
personal experience in deciding what is important and what 
is not. 

The methods of selecting books discussed up to this point 
are all based on the assumption that the teacher is prepared 
to judge of the desirability or otherwise of this or that char- 
acteristic. For example, in the Joliet score-card for spellers 
the question is raised, does the vocabulary tally with the child’s 
vocabulary? The teacher is supposed to be able to supply the 
answer. The fact is that the judgment of teachers in such a 
matter will differ widely. This is proof enough that not all 
of the judgments can be equally valid. 

Experience leads us to demand, therefore, some kind of 
analysis of books which will clarify the teacher’s judgment. 
The text-book must be analyzed by some impersonal method 
in order to prepare the way for the teacher’s judgment. 

Some beginnings have been made along these lines. If 
we examine one or two such efforts, we shall see the respects 
in which they are superior to the method of mere judgment and 
we shall at the same time discover how difficult it is to sepa- 
rate the facts about books from judgments based on personal 
attitudes. 

A few years ago, Mr. Whitney, then in Minneapolis, 
compared nine first readers with reference to various char- 
acteristics, first with regard to the total number of different 
words which they contain. He found one book with 211 
different words, another with 295, a third with 483, and 
so on up to the ninth, which had 1,047. So far his facts 
are perfectly objective. Mr. Whitney’s comment on his table 
is as follows: | 
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In this study, then, it was thought that the book which presented the 
smallest number of words to be fixed as a reading vocabulary during the first 
year of school, was the most valuable book from that standpoint. Of course, 
this must be a reasonable number. The accompanying table gives the 
total number of different words in each book, and it will be noticed that 
Book A has a total of 211. If this number of words be dealt with during 
the first year, it will mean that a little more than one word will be pre- 
sented each day of the year. It was thought that this was all that could 
be reasonably asked and that attempting anything more under ordinary 
first grade conditions would result in something less than habit formation 
in word getting. For this reason, Book A is ranked first on this basis, 
and Book I, which has 1,047 words, is ranked ninth. 

The comment is evidently not of the same value to all 
teachers as the count of words. One might dissent from 
Mr. Whitney’s attitude wholly and yet be able to use his find- 
ings with regard to the number of words. 

This example makes it clear that the study of text-books 
will inevitably lead teachers to a consideration of important 
problems of the course of study. Indeed, there is no better 
way of training teachers to see the importance of certain 
general problems of the course of study than through an analy- 
sis of text-books. 

For example, let us take up a study of geography text-books 
and see what light they throw on the course of study in that 
subject. Mr. G. W. Warner of Decatur, Indiana, supplied the 
writer with interesting information about two geographies of 
a widely used series. He compared the two books, used respec- 
tively in the upper and the lower grades, with reference to the 
amount of repetition of ideas which their use is likely to impose 
on the pupils. The method of Mr. Warner’s investigation was to 
take every tenth section of the book used in the lower grades, 
to count the ideas contained in each selected section, and then 
to look for repetitions of these ideas in the book placed in the 
hands of the upper grades. 


t Frederick L. Whitney. Measuring the Value of First Grade Readers. School 
Board Journal, September, 1916. 
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The results of this inquiry are given in Table I: 























TABLE I 
——— = —- - = ae 
Book One | Book Two 
—_—— a Number of Ideas 
Section Number Number of Ideas Repeated 

IO 12 I 
20 6 4 
3° 7 5 
” 9 5 
50 10 O 
60 9 3 
ad 14 12 
80 | 7 fe) 
90 | 22 15 
100 | 6 6 
sisted 4 | 2 
— | x 2 
130 2 I 
140 14 14 
ad | 23 15 
160 | 7 7 
ot ind | 7 4 
180 4 2 
Igo | 31 23 
200 | 12 8 
210 | 9 > 
<a | 9 7 
230 II II 
240 II 6 
a | 9 6 
260 | 22 12 
270 20 15 
280 | 7 4 
290 | 8 + 
300 | 13 7 
Torat | 328 208 








The repetitions here tabulated are not mere duplications 
of ideas, but in many cases are exact repetitions of phraseology. 


ad 
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The matter may be pushed further. In the lower books 
there are thirty-four large maps. Sixteen are exactly dupli- 
cated in the book for the higher grades and eleven others are 
different merely in the addition of a few minor details. Again, 
if the topics and subtopics in the two books are compared, it 
is found that 80 per cent of the subtopics treated in the lower 
book are repeated in the upper book. 

Most users of these books are not aware of the amount 
of this repetition, because they do not compare the books. 
The teacher in the seventh grade sees only one book; the 
teacher in the fourth grade sees only the other. Both may 
be aware in a general way that there is repetition, but this is 
thought of as justifiable review. The fact is that teachers are 
often tolerant of reviews in the upper grades. But such an 
analysis of text-books should shock even the most conservative 
review-loving upper-grade teacher because of the exhibition 
which it gives of the amount of reviewing tolerated. 

Here again we find ourselves led by a study of text-books 
to one of the most important problems of the course of study. 
Again and again it has been pointed out in reports of commit- 
tees and discussions at educational meetings that there must 
be greater attention to economy in organizing the work of the 
schools. Needless repetitions must be eliminated. Evi- 
dently analysis of text-books will help in the reforms which are 
coming in the interests of economy. 

Enough has been said in the foregoing paragraphs to justify 
the announcement that this Yournal will undertake in forth- 
coming numbers a series of discussions of the text-books used 
in American schools. There is a purely mechanical side to 
text-book making which is very little understood by the ordi- 
nary user of a book. The putting of a book through the press 
involves an amount of labor understood only by those who go 
through the operation. This mechanical side of the matter ought 
to be understood by those who are to make intelligent choices. 
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There is a complex series of relations between the author 
and the publisher which can never be overlooked when one is 
listing the influences which contribute to the course of study. 
The fact is that an intelligent publisher can do much to pro- 
mote the development of educational methods. It is unfortu- 
nately true in equal degree that a publisher who is willing to do 
so can block the progress of educational movements. 

The printer, the publisher, the author, the member of the 
state commission, and all others who contribute to the making 
and selection of text-books are agencies of major importance 
to schools. This series of articles will aim to bring out as fully 
as possible the importance of each by concrete examples of the 
way in which each contributes to the situation as we find it in 
the schools. 

The chief purpose of the articles will be to induce as widely 
as possible a discriminating study of books. If teachers’ 
associations would substitute reports on text-books by their 
own members for speeches by outsiders, there would be large 
gain both financially and intellectually. These committees 
could gather up the most valuable body of practical criticisms 
and could match this practical material with scientific analyses 
of the contents of the books which would stimulate the most 
productive thinking. 

Without waiting for larger groups te move in the matter, 
the teachers in a single school building or in a town could have 
very profitable meetings discussing in detail the characteristics 
of the books which they use in their class work. 

Even the individual teacher ought to make some such 
studies. Without any idea of changing the text now in use 
in a given grade, it is desirable that the virtues and defects of 
the book should be brought out by careful analysis and com- 
parison with others of its class. 

In short, the study of text-books should become a regular 
part of the duty of every school officer. 


_ 








Etdurational Writings 














1. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


A monograph describing the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon scale for 
intelligence. In 1916 Professor Terman published a complete guide’ for 
giving and scoring the Stanford Revision and Extension of the Binet-Simon 
Scale for Measuring Intelligence. He has now published a monograph? 
which summarizes the data on which the Stanford revision rests. 
He describes the precise methods by which the revision was made, and gives 
an analysis of the results secured by the application of the revised scale 
with 1,000 unselected children. 

The brief account of the history of the making of the Stanford revision 
shows important facts, among which are the following: 

1. The revision was based upon (a) a collection of tests given in 1913-14 
by 14 collaborators to approximately 1,000 unselected children from ages 
of five to fourteen; (4) nearly 1,000 more children tested during 1910-13; 
(c) supplementary groups of high-school children and adults. 

2. The guiding principle was to secure an arrangement of tests and a 
standard for scoring, which would cause the median mental age of the 
children of each age group to coincide with the median chronological age. 

3. “As finally left, the scale gives a median intelligence quotient closely 
approximating 100 for our non-selected children of each age. The revision 
contains six regular tests and from one to three alternative tests in each 
year from three to ten, eight tests at year twelve, six at fourteen, and six 
in each of two higher groups which are named, in order, ‘average adult’ 
and ‘superior adult.’ ” 

In subsequent chapters the writer discusses a number of very important 
questions that bear in many ways upon practical problems of school 
instruction and administration. They may be illustrated by the following: 
What is the nature of intelligence? How is intelligence distributed? What 
sex differences exist in intelligence? What is the relation between intelligence 
and social status? Between intelligence and school success? Is the intelli- 

tL. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence. Boston and Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


aL. M. Terman, The Stanford Revision and Extension of the Binet-Simon Scale for 
Measuring Intelligence. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1918. Pp. 179. $1.40. 
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gence quotient a valid measure? How shall the validity of any single test 
in an intelligence scale be determined? What principles should govern the 
assembling of tests into a system, or scale? 

Two publications on the psychology of school subjects—(A) Psychology, 
to be effective in the public schools, must contribute definite, and practically 
usable, knowledge showing how children learn to deal with the material of 
our school subjects. Two studies have appeared recently that reveal in 
varying degrees, the way in which this is coming about. The first’ is a 
very complete analysis and application to teaching of recent studies in the 
psychology of reading, which have been organized under the direction of 
Mr. Charles H. Judd in the laboratory and Elementary School of the 
University of Chicago. The second? reports a separate study of special 
disability in spelling made at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

There are two outstanding modes of attacking scientifically the study 
of how children learn to read. The first involves laboratory analysis of 
the “mechanics of reading”—eye-movement, articulation, breathing, etc. 
The second deals with the problem of “learning” by the “case” method— 
gleaning its data and conclusions from classroom and individual studies of 
special ability or disability in reading. Both modes are being followed by 
investigators in this field, the initial laboratory studies of eye-movement 
having been made more than a generation ago. The “case” study of 
disability in reading, on the other hand, is practically a product of the 
research organized by the writer of this report. In the application of this 
method of analysis in reading, and to a limited extent in spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and mathematics, we can detect the beginnings of a really 
effective educational psychology. 

Mr. Judd’s report presents three types of material: (1) It gives the 
results of objective measurement of the mechanical phases of reading—e. g., 
the eye-movements of adults and of children. (2) It presents the methods 
of study and the conclusions obtained (a) from experiments in training 
school pupils to read and (4) in dealing with extreme cases of pupils backward 
in reading. (3) It discusses the application of the facts obtained from the 
preceding two types of study to the teaching of reading in the public schools. 
Such problems are discussed as: Progress through the school grades; 

'C. H. Jupp, Reading: Its Nature and Development. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Supplementary Monographs published in conjunction with the School 
Review and the Elementary School Fournal; Vol. 11, No. 4, 1918. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Paper. Pp.xiv-+192. $1.00. 

*Leta S. Hotiincwortu assisted by AMELIA WinForD, The Psychology of Special Dis- 


ability in Spelling. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education 
No. 88, 1918. Pp. vit105. 
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the important question of oral versus silent reading; and “reading for 
meaning.” 

The report throughout exhibits a basic interest in the reading of children 
in the public schools. In that part dealing with eye-movement studies on 
adults and children the conclusions concerning amount of material recognized 
as a unit take definite account of (1) differences in oral and silent reading, (2) 
the effect of changes in size of type, and (3) the effect of meaningless as 
contrasted with meaningful material. They show the importance of the word 
as the unit of recognition. They reveal, objectively, instances of regression 
and confusion and point to the importance of training in word-analysis. 

The studies of special experiments in training pupils to read will be 
helpful to teachers as well as to students of special disability in reading. 
They show the importance of having complete psychological histories of 
school children and make clear the possibility of finding and supplying the 
kind of training needed by particular pupils. To illustrate: One of the 
special difficulties that recurred frequently was lack of method of working 
out new or unknown word-forms. 

That “pedagogy” predominates in this report is exhibited by the writer’s 
brief discussion of radical changes in the teaching of reading, by his study 
of reading books, and by his frequent recurrence to the important problem 
of the psychology and pedagogy of “meaning.” The report is especially 
important because of the objective support that it lends to the emphasis 
on the teaching of silent reading. At the same time it places in proper 
perspective the like importance of training children in word-analysis. 

The monograph contributes to the development of a true science of 
education by showing the practical possibilities of laboratory and classroom 
analysis of important school problems. 

(B) Miss Hollingworth’s study of special defect in learning to spell 
falls in the same general field—that is, the psychology of the school subjects. 
It reports a single classrooom investigation, carried on during 1916-17, of 
pupils who were of normal general ability, but who were incompetent in 
spelling. Psychological tests were given to such pupils with a view to the 
diagnosis of their disabilities and to the devising of remedies for their defects. 
The attempt was also made to classify the mental processes involved in 
learning to spell. 

The general procedure followed included six steps: (1) to teach 
spelling by a great variety of devices; (2) to make a case study of each 
child in the class; (3) to measure quantitatively the improvement of the 
group and of individuals in the class; (4) to analyze the factors contributing 
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to failure in spelling; (5) to study each child by psychological tests with 
special reference to diagnosis of his deficiencies; (6) to look for means of 
removing the causes of failure. 

The data were used first to show the relation between spelling ability 
and general intelligence. The writers conclude “that it is unsafe to make, 
@ priori, inferences about a child’s general ability on the basis of his ability 
to spell or about his ability to spell on the basis of his general ability.” 

The writers discuss the relationship between recall and recognition and 
conclude (1) that words easily recalled are not necessarily easily recognized; 
(2) that children who make many errors in recalling correct spellings also 
make many errors in recognizing misspelled words, but that the errors made 
in recall are in only a small percentage of the cases the same errors as those 
made in recognition. 

In chapter v the writer takes up more important pedagogical questions 
in discussing the determinants of error in spelling. This presentation is 
largely a classification of errors and probable causes. For example, first it 
gives a tenfold catalogue of the errors due to lapses of attention; secondly, 
certain idiosyncrasies in misspelling are pointed out; thirdly, the larger 
amount of error in polysyllables than in monosyllables is shown; fourthly, 
certain factors are discussed as limiting the extent of error in misspelling; 
fifthly, and more helpful to the teaching of spelling, the importance of 
“‘meaning” as a determinant of error is shown. Contributing more directly 
to the study of special disability in spelling is the compilation of comments 
on individual “cases,” reported in chapter vii. 

The application of the writers’ studies to “the theory of special linguistic 
defect” is made in chapter viii. An analysis of the mental processes involved 
in learning to spell is illustrated, step by step, by a detailed discussion of 


“ 


particular “cases” from the literature of neurology. This presentation 
includes a statement of Miss Hollingworth’s theory that spelling ability 
“is a complex trait which distributes itself over a normal distribution curve.” 
(There is no objective evidence in the report that the distribution of spelling 
ability fits the particular curve known as the normal probability curve.) 
What appears to be an important element in the theory is that those deficient 
in spelling ““do not form a separate intellectual or physical species. They 
form the lower end of the continuous curve of distribution for human 
intelligence; they result just as the mediocre and the superior result—from 
the operation of the unknown laws of heredity and variation; and they are 
no more to be regarded as ‘pathological’ than are the exceptionaily superior 
individuals, who are as far above mediocrity as they are below it.” 
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The study is technical in language and form of presentation. It will 
appeal only to the technically trained student of education. The 
extent to which pedagogical implications follow from the study may be 
illustrated by the following quotation: ‘‘For pedagogy the implication is 
that the extremely poor spellers may best be taught by the methods which 
are most advantageously employed with children in general. But, since 
ability to spell is the resultant of a variety of contributory abilities, we 
should expect to find that cases of poor spelling differ very much among 
themselves upon analysis of their difficulties. Of three children equally 
poor in ability as measured on a Spelling Scale, the one may require special 
drill in forming ‘bonds’ between the sounds of words and the muscular 
acts necessary for articulating them; another may need special practice in 
‘binding’ the arbitrary, written or printed, symbols with the sounds which 
represent objects, acts, etc.; the third may experience special difficulty in 
forming the ‘bonds’ between the representatives in consciousness of visual 
symbols, and the motor responses necessary to produce the written word 
spontaneously at pleasure. There is no one specific remedy for poor 


spelling.’ 


II. BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE COMMENTS ON 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(More complete notice will be given on some of these publications later) 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Earp, E. L. The Rural Church and Serving the Community. New York: 

Abingdon Press. 1918. Pp. 143. $0.75 net. 

A brief statement of the need and methods of organizing the country 
church on the basis of service to the whole community; gives specific plans 
for community service; designed as text for ministerial students, and as 
guide for rural-life workers. 

Futmer, Grace. The Use of Kindergarten Gifts. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. Pp. viit+232. $1.30 net. 

A statement of the principles and methods of using the kindergarten 
gifts, organized in serial order; contains summary of important suggestions 
for using the gifts and an appendix of 80 figures to illustrate the “building 
gifts.” 

Hosen, Attan. The Church School of Citizenship. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Pp. ix-+172. $1.00 net. 
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One of a series of books on “Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education;” shows how civic training may be worked out in the schools 
of the church in reaching children, in reaching those of early and later 
adolescence, and in dealing with adults in the community. 

Jackson, Henry E. 4 Community Center’ What It Is and How to 
Organize It. New York: Macmillan. 1918. Pp. 159. $1.00 net. 

A reprint of a bulletin issued in 1917 by the United States Bureau of 
Education; reviewed in this Fournal in 1917. 

Meap, A. R. The Development of Free Schools in the United States, as 
Illustrated by Connecticut and Michigan. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education No. g1, 1918. Pp. xi+236. 
An attempt to show how free schools developed during the nineteenth 

century by studying intensively the development in two typical states. 


Mourriti, W. A. Billy, the Boy Naturalist. Bronxwood Park, New York: 
Published by W. A. Murrill. 1918. Pp. xii+252. $1.50. 
The story of the author’s boyhood life, especially as it related to building 
up experiences with nature; written for children in a very interesting style. 


PintTNER, R. and AnpErson, Marcaret M. The Picture Completion Test. 
Educational Psychology Monographs No. 20, 1917 (issued 1918). 
Baltimore, Md.: Warwick & York. Pp. v+ 105. 

Reports standardization of the Healy Picture Completion Test with 
1,500 children; sets up empirically determined method of scoring and norms 
of percentile distribution for each age from six to fourteen; reports also 
relationship between performance in the test and sex, environment, and 


social standing. 





